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Cuarrer 1X.—On Government. 

1. Tsang Tsz said, I venture to ask ihether the virtue of saints has 
not something additional to filial piety?” | The Master answered, “of 
heaven and earth's nature man is the noblest, of the actions of man none 
is greater than filial piety. In filtal piety nothing is greater than to dig- 
nify (exalt) one’s father. The dignity of the father cannot be greater 
than to make him the equal of heaven. Duke Chow then was such a man. 
Formerly duke Chow sacrificed on the round hill to Hen Tsieh (his remo- 
test ancestor) to make him equal to heaven; he sacrificed in the state-hall 
to King Wen to make him equal to Shang-ti. For this reason all within 
the four seas came to sacrifice according to their respective ranks. What 
then could the virtue of a saint add to filial piety? For attachment is 
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engendered on the knees, and by supporting them the parents are daily 
dignified. The saints taught reverence as a consequence of dignity; they 
taught love as a consequence of attachment. The teaching of the saints 
brought perfection without severity, their government brought order with- 
out rigour. What they corresponded to has been the very origin. 

2. The intercourse (tao) between father and son is of a heavenly na- 
ture (illustrating) the right between (ruler) Jord and minister. Father 
and mother gave life to him, no connection is greater than that; the affec- 
tion of the ruler (father) comes down on him, no generosity weighs heavier 
than that. Hence not to love his parents but to love other men is called 
repugnance to virtue, not to respect his parents but to respeet other men is 
called repugnance to propriety. If submission itself becomes opposition, 
the people will be without a model (an ideal) and will not be accomplished 
in what is good, but altogether in what is obnoxious to virtue. Though he 
could gain them (by becoming their superior), the superior-man will not 
care for it. The superior man is not so, he thinks upon his words whether 
they are to be spoken (and the people will believe them), he thinks upon 
his actions, whether they can be delighted in (by other persons). His 


‘pirtue and righteousness may be honored, his management of business 


(affairs) may be a model. His attitude and pausing may be looked upon, 
(as guide) his advance and retiring may become a standard. For this — 
reason his people, when he comes to them, will fear him and love him, will 
imitate and model themselves after him. He is able, therefore, to com- 
plete his virtuous instruction and to make his governmental-order effective. 
(His influence, J, 44, ought to be such.) 
The ode says:—(Shi I 138 IIT 3). ; 
“ The good man, the princely man | 
Has nothing wrong in his deportment.” 

The Li-ki, chap. says, AEF Z FH man is the 
sublimest substance of the five elements. The Shu says, heaven and 
earth are the parents of all things and ‘man is the intelligence @ of all 
things. 

Another chapter of the Li-ki, i #@ gives the injunction @ Z 
ae ye bi Jt kf FE onc must not be under the same heaven with the 
father’s cnemy. The commentator # ¥% explains it, the father is the 
son’s heaven @ # $F + KY etc. It is also said, that females at 
home honor the father as heaven 7 3 ij FH 42, after their marriage 
the husband is their heaven {| fi] KR, so that in the human rela- 
tions the father is regarded as heaven. 

to give highest honor to his 
father. To make the father the equal of heaven and to sacrifice to 
him as such originated with duke Chow. 

On Hen Tsich (vid. Mr. Mayer’s Manual). He lived about 2350 
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B. C. King Ki, — # the father of Wen, Wu and duke Chow lived 
about 1200 B. C., there is an interval of 1150 years between them, 
yet the Com. says, that from one to the other, only 15 generations - 
Fi ft had passed, which make only 300-450 years. Nothing is said 
about. this discrepancy. % is a round hill 50 /i to the south on which _ 
heaven was sacrificed to at the time of the winter_solstice. 


BA or bright hall is” 2 the palace where 
ae court was held, it stood 7 /i to the south of the kings city. 


Shang-ti, BL EG, BH iv heaven | 
(observe not as heaven, or heaven i he is God distinguished as | 
king over the five regions, the same as five Zi. Ta Tei Li-ki says, the / 


bright hall had nine rooms Jy ¥#, each with four folding doors, alto- / 
gether 36 doors or 72 valves, the house has been round above and} 
square below. 

mT BM in tender childhood. 

Affectionate love is borne in earliest childhood, the parents ex- 
emplify it # 3. It is said here, that the human relations and 
correct nature must be taught in tender age, then (the children will 
be) bright, if not taught they are stupid, A f@ FE HR RAT 


BR. On education of children py (Li-ki 
and fh #8 give some advice. 


_  (“ f is supposed to be understood. The King-tsieh-chuen-kwu 
explains it 1., = 2., = #E3., = 19 4, = 78 5., BBE, = 

Reverence is put first and love after it. Music is mutual, pro- 
pricty is separate; mutual, thence affection for one another, separate, 
thence respect for one another, # #B B 

A, saint, or sage. WE 


If applied to the illustrious kings, it says, that on their throne every- 


thing is luminuus; if applied to holy men, the term says that they 
penetrate everything to which they turn the mind. (The qualification 
for a Chinese saint appears thus to be merely intellectual, which, how- 
ever does not agree with the meaning of other classics, Comp. Con- 
fucius and Mencius). 

2. — connection; here as continuation 

= or obnoxious to virtue. 

is easy to understand. 

— WS Kor MR BW R F partaker of principles, 
proper in business, for this he gets the esteem of other men. 


| 
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2 ik = B&H etiquette, proper appearance in socicty, must agree 
to the established usage sh 4 $4 4G. is entering into the agitation 
of public service or retiring in the calmness of private life, will not 
overstep propriety and law ; he will then be looked upon and become 
a model. 

SH Fy ii B H fH they fear his power and love his virtue. 


= 36 good, — or perverse, false. 
(+) Though the Commentary makes the Saint rather a sage, that 


is shifts his excellency from the ethical to the intellectual ground, we 
are justified by the text itself in regarding the Saint as complete in 
virtue, as the perfect man in all moral qualities (of course in the 
Chinese sense). Yet with all virtue complete he exhibits nothing in 
addition to filial piety, which is the most adequate expression of the 
most noble human nature. Here is a point where this Canon stands 
alone in all the philosophies of the classic period. Not filial piety, but 
love and righteousness ({¢ alone, or or {¢, 3, BB, or 
36. 08, &, f=), are said to be the natural productions of human na- 
ture. But we shall again be turned to the subject by later writers 
(see the other parts of this investigation). I+ may point, however, at 
the very expression of the text that filial piety is immediately brought 
in connection with the actions (#7) of man. The great difference be- ee 


_ tween the nature of man # and his actions is overlooked by the native 


writers. 
In the following sentenees our moral feeling, must be repulsed. 


Deification of the deeeased father is considered as the culmination of 


iatural religion and revelation. Filial piety 1s ‘made the whole of re- 
ligion and this Canon makes it the on/y religion to living’men; all 
other worship is uothing, but a means to achieve the higher end, of 
which nothing con be higher than the parents. This idolatry was in- 


morality! Here we have arrived at the great gulf between 
1 


fy troduced into China by the duke of Chow (1111 B.C C.). It is import- 
a ee ant, in investigations into the early religion of the Chinese to keep 


this fact well in mind. : 

Here again a distinction is made between heaven and Shang-ti. 
Hearcn appears as deify (die Gottheit, Yi Ysidthe) and corresponds as 
such to the remotest ancestor. Shang-ti_on the other side appears as 
God (dia Gottlcit, 6 Seo) : corresponds as such to the actual cause 
6f our life, the fathe ieee 

To what is said on teaching we can readily give our consent ; edu- 
cation must not become abstract, but remain in constant contact with | 
what is natural, with the rudiments of human life itself. Bm. 

2. Here at last we arrive at the definite meaning of # or filial 


(t) Under th's mark my own remarks are given at the end of each chapter, E. F. 
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piety. Though of heavenly nature, it cannot be called the heavenly 
nature of man; though the culmination of human action, it does not 
comprise all moral activity—it is the exponent of the intercourse be- 
tween father and son and of all similar human relationships of which 
that between lord and minister is, for the Chinese, the most promi- 
nent; both father and ruler, son and minister correspond to each other. 
The natural connection between parent and son is the strongest, so the 
love of the son to the parent must be the most fervent and unabating, 
to other persons only some degrees less are to be tolerated. So it is 
with the expression of respect to others. Love and respect due to a 
higher power above ‘man are never thought of. From the next sen- 
tences in the text we can understand why the very best among the 
Chinese have nothing better than pity for missionaries, who leave their 
parents to go work and die in foreign countries. It is well to tell the 
Chinese that we would not go, and no Missionary Society would send 
a man without the consent of his parents, that we would not go when 
the parents would suffer for the need of our personal service, and if 
going in the proper way, we always keep our relationship not only for 
this world, but even for the life to come, last but not least, that our 
earthly fathers are only shadows of the eternal father of life and that 
all paternal authority is but derived from Him on Ingh.* 

The model of the superior man is well drawn; he will not comply 
with the evil propensities of the people to gain their favour, but will 
be in every respect a pattern to clevate the people. 


BE ERR 


Cuapter X.—JFilial conduct exemplified. 

The Master said, “The service of filial sons to their parents 1% 
this:—dielling with them, they exhibit their respect, in supporting them 
they exhibit their cheerfulness, in sickness they exhibit their sorrow, m 
mourning for them they exhibit their gricf, in sacrificing to them they ex- 
hibit their solemnity. After these five things are well in order, one t8 
then able to serve his parents. Those who serve their parents are not 
proud in elevated positions, not disorderly in working below, in riots not 
contentious. (For) pride ruins those in elevated positions, disorder brings 


* Against the Chinese we may also say :—'l'o love his parents and not to love other 
persons, etc., is also a sin, that Christianity never teaches not to love his parents 
and love other persons, but to love God more than any man, that we love ang 
honor our parents and then love and honor also other people. 
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punishment on those working below, contention in riots produces fighting 
(war). If these three (evils) are not put away, though every day the 
three kinds of sacrificial animals are used as provision (for the parents) 
one ws yet unfilial. 

42 = $8 $% to narrate, to seed. To the heading, two charac- 
ters, “to break the reler,” were added after #7 which now 
are left out. 

=H to complete, to finish, to exhaust. the 
usual residence at home. How the parents must be respected in serv- 
ing them is exemplified in the Li-ki, chapter fy ij, the support in #¥ 
5, the behaviour during the parents illness in chapter HE fk ¥; 
on mourning see the last chapter of this Canon; the sacrifice is accom- 
panied with #% W FE FR, fasting, washing and abstaining 

from sleep. 
2 multitude, to quarrel. 

The three kinds of sacrificial animals are, cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

(+t) As we have had five kinds of filial piety according to the posi- 
tion of the sun, chapter I-VI. so we find here five kinds of service ac- 
cording to the circumstances every parent is placed in. The circumst- 
ances represent the five periods of life of all parents, 1, in their strength, 
2, in their old age, or in time of want, 3, in sickness, 4, in death, 5, as 
spirits. The services done do not consist in external works only, but 
especially in the moral attitude of the mind. Respect, cheerfulness, 
sorrow, grief, solemnity are all moral qualities and not one of them is 
allowed to be missing. But besides these positive requirements, there _ 
are three negative ones given. They refer to the position of the son 
in a high or low station and among associates or other connections. 
No pride, no disorderly and no contentious spirit are the three require- 
ments of the negative form. The injunction of them is even more 
severe than that of the five positive ones. As the Chinese have a 
great tendency to merely external show and as their very worship of 
ancestors is, at the present day, nearly altogether void of the moral 
qualities required in these chapters, we have another proof that even 
the best précepts are of no avail where the spirit is wanting. A new 
life is needed. 


CuHapTER XI.—On the five Punishments. 


The Master said, “ among the three thousand cases assorted under 
the five punishments no crime is greater than unfilial conduct. Pressure 
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on the ruler (acknowledges) no supremacy, condemnation of the saints 
(acknowledges) no low (ideal), condemnation of filial piety, no relation- 
ship. This is the way of great disorder.” 

The five degrees of punishment are %, a black mark on the front 
of the head, also called 3%, A cutting off the nose, Ff] cutting off the 
feet = Jj, & castration, and 4% BR, death. The cases which fell 
under the penalty of these five punishment numbered three thousand ; 
though the offence differed the guilt was the same By 3B ME H FE 


Jj faj. The first three of these punishments were abolished by em-— 


peror Wen of the Han 179-157 BC., castration was abolished by the 
first emperor of the Sui 589 ff. A. D. The punishment of parricide is 
detailed in Li-ki, #f 5. 

The pressure on the ruler is made by the minister to carry his 
own opinion [J # &, it indicates a heart which does not submit to 

JE = JE By to revile, discredit. To sum up, the Commentary 
says :—‘‘ If man is not devoted to the ruler, finds not his laws in the 
saints, has no love to his parents, all these things are unfilial, it is the 
culmination of wickedness, the Canon therefore connects it with great 
disorder (rebellion),” ARBRE 

(t) This chapter seems a continuation of the former, where the 
expression ‘“ unfilial”’ is the very last of the text. We have there 
three cases of what is unfilial and in this chapter again three some- 
what corresponding cases, if we may use the word “cases.” The 
peculiarity of this chapter seems to be that what constitutes unfilial 
conduct is not so much taken hold of in certain criminal actions, but 
rather in the disposition of careless haughtiness where one’s own mind 
is taken as highest authority, one’s own ways are regarded as the best 
and one’s own person is considered the only subject of love. Such a 
disposition is certainly always at the root of social and political dis- 
orders. In taking great care not to enter Charybdis the Chinese have, 
however, fallen into Scylla. There is an absence of boldness of opin- 
ion among the Chinese scholars really surprising among such a great 
number of men of considerable abilities. Yet to criticise the govern- 
ment institutions or the doctrines of their saints, or their family 
customs, which are all regarded as constituent parts of filial piety—is 
considered a crime of equal enormity with high treason. Great filial 
piety, taken in this sense, has made grey children of the Chinese, All 
their productions are on that account more or less puerile, 
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Cuaprer XI].—Amplification of the impor funt way, (principles). 

The Master said :—“ For teaching the people attachment and love 
nothing is better than filial piety ; for teaching the people propricty and 
obedience nothing is better than brotherly precedence ; for reformation of 
JSashion and change of customs nothing is better than music; for the 
security of superiors and the order of the people nothing is better than 
propriety. Propriety is nothing but respect. If, (superiors) therefore, 
respect their parents, then the sons will rejoice, if they respect their elder 
brothers, then the younger brothers will rejoice (to imitate it), if they re- 
spect their ruler, then the ministers will rejoice; if one man is respected 
then thousands and myriads will rejoice. That those who are respected 
are few and those who rejoice (to follow the example) are multitudes— 
this is called the important way.” 

This and the next chapter are expositions of phrases used in 
chapter I, but in reverse order to show that truth j@, virtue #4, per- 
fect each other, AAR AB 4 Ab. 

The ruler will teach his people in the most effective way by his 
own practice of filial piety and brotherly love. B#—WBRAHeZ. 

Music has its root in the natural disposition of man and the tones 
correspond to the governmental instruction, # A H 
Ai & H; if the governmental instruction is bad &, or lost, the na- © 
tural disposition (or feeling) of man becomes corrupt, #, and from — 
that cause the tones of music become exiravagant #. The rulers have 
to listen what kind of music their subjects perform and correct JF it 
(this would mean in the connection here, that they had to rectify their 
instruction and by it the hearts of men, so that from purified disposi- 
tions should issue a purified music). 

Propriety distinguishes between ruler and minister, superior and 
inferior, older and younger, male and female, that is, everybody is 
treated according to his social rank. The root 4X, of propriety is 
respect 

means here more stimulation to cheerful imitation of the pat- 
tern set before them. — J refers to BHP and F. 

(t) The chapter does not give a definition of what tao means, yet we 
observe that it not only expresses the metaphorical meaning of “way”’ 
but also the connection of cause and effect, we may also say, the 
means in reference to the aim (comp. Digest of Confucius p. 113 ff.*) 


® As only a amall number of this work (English translation with Chinese text) is sold 
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The intended aim is to move the people on toward what is good, but 
the motive power is not to be an external force, coercion by law, ete.; but 
the personal cheerful exertion of the people. . The aim sought for, is to 
_make the people behave well towards the government, not only exter- 
nally submitting to the power in existence but also to feel attachment 
and love etc., The means to accomplish this end is again teaching 
(see chapter VII 2.) but we have here four subjects which are taught 
filial piety, brotherly love, music and propriety. On propriety are 
said a few words as by it especially everybody is kept in his definite 
limits. The superiors, must however themselves respect those limits 
and show proper reverence to every person according to their social 
standing. 


AMF REF 
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Cuaprer XIII,—Amplification of the highest virtue. 

The Master said :— The teaching of the superior man is by means 
of filial piety, not by coming to (his) house and daily seeing him. The in- 
struction by means of filial piety causes respect to all who ave futhers of 
men in the whole empire. The instruction by means of brotherly love 
(precedence) causes respect to all in the empire who are elder brothers of 
men. The instruction by ministerial services respect to all who are rulers 
in the emptre. 

The Ode says :—(Shi U1 2 VIIL 1 comp. Li-ki XXTX 28). 

The chectul prompting sovereign 
Is the people's father and mother. 
Who, without the highest virtue, could make the people obedi- 
ent in such a high degree 2” 

{1 77 BRA Ht G HM he only practices filial piety at 

me and its influence flows abroad of itself. 

The emperor by sacrificing in the state-ball to his ancestor (fa- 
ther) taught filial piety to the prince of state; by feeding the three 
kinds of old people and the five (degrees) of wardens in the gymnasium, 
R= BK KF, he taught brotherly love to the princes. An- 
other explanation is that, as the emperor had no father, he served the 
three kinds of old people as fathers and the five degrees of wardens as 
elder brothers—is rejected; comp. Li-ki chapter £3 3. 

it = & ti = 


oy take permission to remind the readers of ifs existence. If opplied fcrto Rev. 


_E. Faber Rhenis!: Mission Cantou copies may be at excl, postage. 
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(t) We are again referred to teaching but it is highest virtue 
from which it issues and to which it tends. Virtue corresponds to duty; 
a certain degree of accomplishment in the fulfilment of his duty is 
called virtue. The duties of all men are here comprehended under 
three heads, as a son, as a brother (in the wider sense including clan 
brethren) and as a subject. On the other side there is the father, the 
elder brother, the ruler. The instruction to be given is again of a 
practical nature, not theoretical teaching, we might say experimental, 
as the pupils only imitate what they see practised before their eyes. 
But it is said here, that it is not necessary that the teacher come in 
personal contact with the people to be instructed; if he only reaches the 
highest virtue in doing his duties, his influence will accomplish every- 
thing among the inferiors. This is true to a certain extent, but the 

_mere influence of virtue is generally overrated. in the Chinese Classics. 
~ There will always be found a positive opposition of sin and passion and 


selfish interest among the people. The history of China bears sufficient 
testimony to this, our statement. 
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Cuarter XIV.—Amoplification of spreading the name. 

The Master said :—‘‘ As the superior man serves his parents with 
filial piety, he may, therefore, bring faithfulness to the ruler (prince) ; as - 
he serves the elder brother fraternally, he may, therefore, bring obedience 
to the elders ; as he is reasonable in his family, he may, therefore, bring 
good order into office. Thus by his conduct being perfect at home, his 
name will be established in after ages. (comp. chapt. I, 2.) 

virtues are cultivated at home, the name goes spontaneously down to 
after ages. As illustration a sentence from the Analects is quoted. 

B F *# B, the superior man acts not as a fool. His actions get 
their impulse not from without, but from his own virtuous motives and 
he thus always remains in harmony with himself. 

_ (t) To get a name, or to spread his name, means to get honor, to 
become of renown even in after generations. We may call this the 
summum bonum of the Confucianists. A name is the highest good they 
can expect aiter all their struggles for virtue. That many of the very 
best men have to live a life ef indigence, detraction and disgrace 
among their fellow-men is a fact not acknowledged by this sort of Chi- 
nese writers. The early Taoists differ in that respect, comp. 3j -—F and — 
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HE -f. Though we disagree with the aim set forth in such a way, we 
have to acknowledge our approval regarding the means to seek honor. 


We are referred here to the conscious discharge of the small and often 
despised or overlooked duties of our very nearest surroundings, especial- 


ly in family-life, towards parents and brethren, and we might add wife 
and Sliven. Sew this ground of exercise at home man “ brings his 
virtue into public life, to his prince, to other superiors and in his office. 
As he comes with a sense of duty, with a habit of virtuous behaviour 
and of moral perseverance, he must, under ordinary cireumstances, be- 
come crowned with success. It is to be regretted that only very few 
men of renown have gained this honor in this most honorable way. 


RRUUKFLAEHEEB AH RRR F 
BES BA, 
PH KF iy 
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XV.—On renonstrance, 


Tsang Tsz said :—‘ As about tender love, reverent respect, giving 
ease to the parents and spreading the name, I have heard the injunction 
(direction) ; may I presume to ask whether a son who (under all cir- 
cumstances) follows his father’s commands may be called filial?” The 
Master said, “ what words are these ! what words are these! Formerly tf 
the emperor had seven remonstrating ministers, though (he ruled) with- 
out principles, he lost not his empire; ifa prince had five remonstrating 
ministers, though (he governed) without principles, he lost ngt his state ; 
tifa governor had three remonstrating ministers, th acted without 
principles, he lost not his estate (family) ; if a scholar had a remonstrat- 
ing friend his person became not separated from a good name ; if a father 
had a remonstrating son, his person would not commit what is unjust. 
When iniquity is, therefore, imminent, a son may not refrain from re- 
monstrating with his father, nor a minister abstain from remonstrating 
with his sovereign. When, therefore, inigusdy-reimiminent, and they re- 
monstrate against it, to follow the father’s commands, how could that be 
Jilial piety ?” 

#& and ¥§ are best taken as Adjectives. The repetition of # fi 
W Hl indicates that the question was very much out of question, 
- # = as usual, during Olims reign. FF utmost 
admonishing is remonstrating. | 
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The seven men of the emperor were the four tutors fj and the 
three dukes = Z. The five ministers-of princes of states are said to 
be the = 9M), % # and Sh sh, three governors, the secretary of the 
interior and the sceretary of the exterior affairs. The three ministers 
of governors were and for the latter another com- 
mentary gives f 3. It is not to be inferred, however, that only the 
great ministers and only the eldest son had the duty of remonstrating, 
but every one, WRF HAY F. 
PG is here explained by Ff left, right, before and be- 
hind ¢.c. Pj $f, the four neighbours, all surrounding. The numbers 7, 5, 
3, 1 diminish in accordance with the ritual due to the places of honor. 

Ae F occurs three times and A fe, which t is of the same mean- 
ing, only twice. 

_ Regarding the son’s remonstrating with his father it is said in fh 
i@ that the son, serving his parents, remonstrates three times, if the 
parents do not give hearing he with lamentations allows them to go on 

(+) In this chapter the Chinese author goes beyond himself. If 
neither the prince, nor the father can be regarded as highest authori- 
ties who then? Both prince and father are liable to errors and to 
sins, and it would be sinful to follow them in such cases. ~ Yea, the 
son or minister is not allowed to remiin pissivé,-butis to make a firm 
and resolute resistance by remonstrating against the evil intention of the 
father, ete. It is very remarkable that they have to do this not from 
fear of the evil consequences of the wickedness when enacted, but be- 
cause it is immoral, or unrighteous. What is then 
the highest standard for the conduct. Though nothing is said here 
about this highest authority we can only infer that it means “ the-ex- 
ample of the Saints.” But how do we know that the Saints are 
models of righteousness? The Chinese can only answer: from their 
stand-point ; they agree with what we think is according to the good 
human nature which heaven has conferred upon man. This comes 
near to saying that the Saints are the revelation of what is right and 


good. But we see at once how the Chinese, though they themselves 
feel the insufficiency of their creed, cannot by their own resources go 
beyond. We do not find an objective rule, the will of God revealed 
by those in nearest connection with him, but the subjegtive opinion of 
the son and minister on what is right, that is what they “‘think”’ to 
be so. For this reason the rule laid down here has not been so ef- 
fective as it might have been, backed by an objective authority ; it has 
done however, some good, being acheck to the absolute despotism of 
the Chinese rulers aud. the parent... 
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CuaprerR XVI.—On Retribution. 


The Master said :—*‘ The ancient kings served their fathers filhally, 
they, therefore, served heaven intelligently ; they served their mothers filial- 
ly, hence they served the earth discriminately. Between seniors and 
juniors there reigned subordination, hence superiors and inferiors kept 
order. If heaven and earth are served intelligently and discriminately, 
the brightness of spirits will be manifested. Hence even the emperor must 
have somebody to honor, namely a futher ; he must have somebody before 
him, namely an elder brother. In the ancestral temple he presents rever- 
ence who does not forget the parents ; he refines himself, who is careful in 
his conduct being in fear to dishonor his progenitors. When he presents 
reverence in the ancestral temple, demons and spirits manifest themselves. 
The utmost of filial piety and fraternal submission penetrates into spirit- 
wal brightness and sheds light upon the four seas, there will be nothing 
beyond its influence.” 


The Ode says :—(She III, 1, X, 6.) 
“ From West, from East 
From South, from North 
_ None thinks of not submitting.” 
Z able to understand the way or the prin- 
ciples of heaven. 


gz — GE 2 th 2 BB, able to discriminate the principles of earth 


(for #2 commonly #¥ stands, profit). In one of the appendices to the » 


I-king, §% =p heaven &, (rather the productive power of heaven) is 
called, ‘‘tather” and earth iff, is called “mother.” With such a 


service as described, the spirits of heaven and earth jip ff, are effected 
&&, and confer fortunes f% #§, on the worshippers, and answer to them 
with rendering assistance Bh Z. 

Under @ are understood # 4, the paternal relations, also called 


or @ and *&. After the sacrifice the emperor 
feasted his relations; 5% is also taken as 2% 5, the clan—brethren F 
F A HE. Others explain as ances- 
tors fi &. 4 in the first place means “ brethren” in the second 
place, however it indicates “ancestors.” In the Li-ki, chapter $f &, 
itissaid, 
T KF = B 4, heaven has no two suns, the land (earth) no two 


i 


> 
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kings, the family no two lords, the nobles no two superiors, which 
means that in the empire (everywhere below the meuvens) the emperor 
is of highest dignity. 

If due honors are given in the ancestral temple, the spirit of the 
ancestors come near & HE = FE. 

The first part of this chapter speaks of ji BA,* the spirits of 
heaven and earth, the second part speaks of § mh the spirits of the 


ancestors. 


The utmost of filial piety consists in the reverence paid inthe ~ 


ancestral temple. 

(t) The welfare and all the fortune men enjoy are, after. all, 
dependent on the blessings of higher powers, especially, it seems here, 
that the spirits of heaven and earth are the sources of happiness. As 
their movement to propitiate the worshippers is made rather dependent 
upon the manifestations of the ancestral spirits, the latter are regard- 
ed, as it were, as mediators. Nothing else is said on the relation be- 
tween the two kinds of spirits. It also seems quite a matter of course 
that all the deceased ancestors are in a free and happy state, none of 
them seem to suffer the consequences of his evil deeds, all retribution — 
seems to be exhausted in this life. The nonsense of such doctrines 
soon became apparent even to the Chinese and the exaggerations of 
Buddhistic rewards and punishments were accepted as welcome sup- 
plements to the Confucianistic doctrmes. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther Confucius himself gave his consent to the contents of this chapter. 
Confucius did not venture to go beyond the visible world in his doct- 
rines. This chapter seems one of the concessions made by the disciples’ 
of Confucius to the doctrines of Mih Teh or Micius (comp. ’ doctrines 
of Micius chapter 31 Grundzedanken des Socialismus bei den alten 
Chinesen). 


CuaptER XVII.—On serving the soveregin 
The Master said: “The superior man in serving the superiors 
thinks of consummate fidelity when advancing (entering the court); he 


* I cannot enter here into a lengthy discussion on si HA, as the text itself does = 
ive aclue. My own opinion is that Sun and etc., are understood, 

Ching Hong-shing ‘to Chow.-li chapter on the phrase 

says ph > ee OA Jil There are other 


phrases used in the Li-ki, chapter and F as 
the ming-hi are vessels used in mourning, so so AR K B AA i Zz KK which 


must point to ancestors. 


| 
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thinks of amending his faults when retiring; he will be yielding to his 
(sovereign’s) excellency and rescue him from evil. Superior and inferior 
wili in consequence be attached to each other.” 
The Ode says :—(Shi III 8 IV 4). 
“The heart, it loves him, 

The distance does not matter, 

In the cove of the heart he is kept, 

Not for a day he will be forgotten.” (Dr. Legge’s 

translation differs). 

E =@ the ruler, sovereign. #€ = F interview with the 
ruler. 3J§ coming back from the court—he then reflects on his official 
duties and meditates on amending the rulers faults (or his own). 

The #% + the man of character, or man of highest moral aspira- 
- tion is mentioned in the text seven times. {8% = ff or R= SERA 
2% %, name for serving the ruler well. 3€ is understvod of the ruler’s 
actions or of his notions (views) which are in that case to be carried 
out by the minister. 

= to rectify,-to reform. Jf to stop. 


ifs = 3@ far, though the ruler is far away, his court officers will © 


not speak of his absence, for he is present in their hearts. 

(t) It is one of the most peculiar features of the Confucianistic 
school in distinction from the Taoistic and Buddhistie moralists, that 
the service in public life, as offices of the government or, what in 
China means the same, of the prince, is regarded as indispensable duty 
to every one qualified for it. It seems a matter of course to the Con- 
fucianist to prepare himself for office and do his best to succeed in en- 
tering one and then to rise as high as possible. We also find a char- 
acteristic feature in the circumstance that only the moral qualification 
is thought worth mentioning. There can be no doubt that a state 
will be in the happiest condition, if all officers are devoted to their 
lord in sincere fidelity, if they concentrate their mental powers and 
activity on their duties, to discharge them in the most efficient and to 
the public in the most beneficial way. One of the good qualities of 
the office mentioned in the text we want to lay a special stress on, as 
many of our modern officials might learn something from it, of great 
benefit to themselves and to others. On the way back from their 


official posts, these old heathen Chinese Officers are supposed to think 


about amending their faults. This implies that they acknowledge as 


matter of fact that as officers they commit many faults and blunders, 
that many things, perhaps nearly everything, could have been done 
better ete. 
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Cuaprer XVIII.—On Mourning for Parents. 

The Master said, “ The filial son in mourning for his parents la- 
ments without overgrief, the rites impose no restraint, the speech will be 
without adornment, elegant dress makes him feel uneasy, to hear music is 
_ unpleasant (to him) delicate food he does not find delicious. Such is the 
nature of grief. After three days he eats to teach the people neot-to-impure 
the living for the dead, nor that sorrow should destroy the mental facul- 
ties. Such is the institution of the Saints. Mourning did not surpass 
three years to show the people that tt has an end. Inner and outer coffins 
are made for (the deceased), in garments and covers they are laid there- 
in; the sacrificial vessels are arranged and lamentation is made for them. 
With beating (the breasts) and jumping, crying, weeping and lamenta- 
tion they are attended on (when laid in the coffin). Their grave is 
selected by divination and they are laid down in it to their vest. Anan- — 
cestral temple is erected to gratify their departed spirits, .In spring and 
autumn sacrifices are offered in order to keep their' memory — with the 

The service to the living in love and respect and the service to the dead 
in lamentation and grief exhaust the fundamental (duties) of the living 
people, prensee the duties for the dead and for the living and finish a 
filial son’s service to his parents. 

Be — (5 = & loss. It is narrated of emperor Kang 1078-1053 
B. C. that he after his father’s death ascended the throne, but put on 
mourning dress again as soon the ceremony of this occasion had been 
finished.— = #§ to knock the head on the ground and 
and beat the earth 3 is the utmost of grief. 

From the Li-ki, chapter [i] M3 it appears that the son had to 
abstain from any kind of food for three days and after that congee be- 
eame his daily nourishment. It is presupposed that a filial son would 
grieve for the loss of his parents all his life long, the Saints, however, 
confined this time to three years which is finished in 25 months. 

There are four periods of mourning distinguished. 

1. the first three days = 8 A & (of no remission, #. é. in- 
tense grief. | 
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2. three months not loosening = A A fi. 
3. one years deep lamentation 
4. three years grief = 

The male persons jumped (grief) and the females beat their 
breasts. On burial Li-ki, chapt. says WH 
Ji) # 4%, burial means to hide away ; in. hiding it is desirable that the 
corpse should not be visible to men, hence the cloths are to be sufficient 
to adorn the body, the coffin to surround the cloths, the outer-coffin to 
surround the coffin, the tumulus to surround the outer-coffin. (This 
sentence may be used against the practise now thought very important 
for the sake of Feng-shui, of raising again the bones of the parents). 

' From the appendix 1 to the I-king we learn that the fore-fathers 
of the Chinese buried their dead in plenty of clothes, amongst the 
jungle (fire-wood, coarse grass, shrubs) of the the wilds; they neither 
raised a tumulus nor planted trees ;. their time for mourning was inde- 
finite. Yu shi (Yao) is said to have had a coffin of burnt clay % (We 
are not told where this passage first occurs). §f a square vessel, & a 
round one, both have been used to hold grain for the saerifice. | 

The corpse in the coffin is called HK, on the bed FA. At the time 
of placing the corpse in the coffin the male relatives jumped, the 
females beat their breasts. Why divination, fy, was used it is difficult 
to tell, certainly not for the same reason as now. One commentator 
says, because burying is such a great affair ILE 
thinks in digging the grave they were afraid of meeting rocks 
or water. 

- OF ancestral temples the emperor had ten, with five different 
sacrifices. Princes of state had five temples, with the first three names, 
governors had three temples and the graduates two, the low officials 
BE fii one and the common people none, BE A Me Mj. An old Com- 
mentary explains the meaning of the ancestral-temple § = 3, @j = 
Hj as at the sacrifices in the temple the ancestors’ dignified appearance 
‘is seen, 4¢ & 

| (t) The characteristic feature of the Chinese mourning is its be- 
ing without hope. Though the spirits of the deceased parents are 
thought to live, as it were eternally, they seem to know no other 
source of enjoyment than what is allowed them by their offspring, the 
offerings in the temple have to gratify them. Yet we have here and in 
Chapter VIII, the proof of the Coniucianist belief in the immortality 
of the soul. The text itself does not speak on the future state of men; 
they appear neither in heaven nor in hell, but in a state between, in 


hades. 


¥ 
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It is presumed to be natural for children to suffer the utmost grief 
at the death of their parents, only the compassion of the Saints has 
restrained this overwhelming passion in proper limits, so that the 
living are not injured by it. The culmination of grief is shown when 
the deceased are put in the coffin and therewith out of sight. The 
divination to find a proper place for the grave is a peculiar feature at 
so early a period; we may, however, presume that such was only 
the case for the graves of nobles. That the memory of the deceased 
is kept along with the recurrence of the four seasons is a custom which 
shows pure and affectionate sentiments. The sacrifices, however, are 
our stumbling block and in modern times most of the Chinese meet at 
those sacrifices not in memoriam of their aneestors, but for their o 


bellies, to feast on the rich food prepared for the sacrifice, from which | 


the deceased, however, only get a smell. In the following discussions 
we shall find opportunities to return to some of the doctrines set forth 
in this Canon. 


Contents, 


Cuapter I.—Exposition of the origin and illustration of the 
Principles. Confucius and Tsang T'sz. The subject is; to make the 
empire submissive. The means for this end is Filial piety, the root of 
virtue, the basis of education. Preservation of the own body. Service 
to the parents, to the prince and to oneself. 

Cuarter I].—Of the Emperor’s Love and respect—not hateful, 
not negligent. Education in virtue. | 
| Cuapter I[II.—Of the princes’ of state. Not proud, economical 
and regular. Nobility and riches are secured. 

Cuurrer 1V.—Of the Governors’. Dress, speech and practice 
are exemplary. 

CuartErR V.—Of the Scholars’. Service to the father in love and 
reverence, to the mother love, to the prince reverence, thence devotion 
and to other superiors submission (obedience.) | 

CuaprerR VI.—Of common peoples’. Course of heaven, profits. 

of the earth, economy in consumption. Resumé. 
a Cuaprer VII.—The three powers. Norm of heaven, right of 
earth and practice of the people. Consequence on the empire. 2., In- 
struction of the people by their kings thence no neglect of parents, 
success in practice, no contentions, peace and harmony, understanding 
of the laws. 

Cuapter VIII.—On filial government. A kind regard even to — 
the lowest with whom the three classes of nobles come in contact. 
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Cuaprer [X.—On holy government. Saints can add nothing to 
filial piety. To dignify the father so as to make him an equal to God 
is the non plus ultra.* The duke of Chow. Reverence in connection 
with dignity, love with attachment. 2., Connection, generosity, repug- 
nance to virtue and propriety, no ideal. The superior man, his words, 
. actions, virtue, management, attitude, influence. 

_Cuaprer X.—Filial conduct exemplified. Respect, cheerfulness. 
sorrow, grief, solemnity, not proud, not disorderly, not contentious. 

Cuarpter XI.—On the five punishments. To be unfilial is the 
greatest crime. Opposition to the ruler, criticism of saints and of filial 
piety consititute this highest crime. 

CuarTrer XII.—Amplification of the important way. Filial piety, 
brotherly precedence, music and propriety. Nothing but respect. 

Cuaprer XIII.—Amplification of the highest virtue. Influence 
on sons, brothers and subordinates. 

XIV.—Amplification of spreading the name. Faith- 
fulness to the ruler, obedience to the elders, good order in office. 

CuapteR XV.—On Remonstrance. Remonstrating with ministers. 

CuarpTreR XVI.—On Retribution. Service to heaven and earth, 
brightness of the spirits manifested, also demons and spirits. Great 
influence from it. 

Cuarter XVII.—On serving the sovereign. Fidelity, amending 
faults, yielding to his excellencies, saving him from evil, attachment. 

CuarpterR XVIII.—On mourning for the parents. Symptoms 
of grief, restrictions, coffin, grave, ancestral temple, memory, end. 


KITAN, 


HE “ History of the Holy Wars” of the Manjoos informs us that — 


the Kitan sprung from the regions known as Hoolunbeir north of 
the Songari, and that the present Solon people are their descendants. 
This places them at the foot of the Hinganling Mts., in the north-east 
of Outer Mongolia. It is not impossible that the Solon people are their 
descendants; for if the “ Liao” founded one dynasty to the west of 
China after the Kin conquest, many of the Kitan,—all of whom by no 
means marched westwards,—might have fled as far northwards. But 
the statement that they sprang thence must be either incorect, or refer 
to a period long before they were known as Kitan. 

The Mayoong family, which founded an active kingdom in Liao- 
tung and Liaosi, and an empire afterwards in the north of China, 
° Is it not very strange that in a Latin phrase there appears a difference between the 


English and the German minds. The Germans always use non in this sentence, 
while the English preper ne, but why? | 


i 
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drove away the Kitan and Koomosi, both Eastern Hoo, and compelled 
them to take “refuge between Soong and Mo.” And the Mayoong 
family never, as far as can be known, marched so far north as Hing- 
anling. | 

The history of the Liao dynasty states that they had from the 
beginning lived on the south of IZungshii, or the Hung river, in the 
land of Yelimili of Lai-yish-lie, whence they were called the family of 
Yeh. The Hungshwi was 1100 # from Vigan ; and Yiigwan either 
must have been, or been near to, the present Shanhaigwan. Tence 
the Hungshwi would be the Stra muren and the Kitan would have 
sprung from the N. W., of Liaotung. The history of Liaotung states 
that three of their five Capitals were in lands now under the govern- 
ment of the Prefecture of Mukden or Fungtien. Shangking was built 
by Abaoji in the original country of Kitan, and this capital was West 
of Liaoyang; Abaoji was the seventh ruler of Kitan after their return 
from the borders of Shamo. During all that time they had retained 
the old name of Kitan, and the “ Twenty-one Dynasties,” locates their 
country m the land of “ Yen.” This name the Moyoong family found 
in existence, applied to the region in which Peking lies. After their 
conquest of the land they retained the name, and extended its limits, 
including in it all Chihli, and the South of Mongolia, stretching east- 
wards to Liaotung. The Tang dynasty established a “ Yen Kingdom” — 
east of the Songari from Kirin, but as the Kitan had been long in 
their “ Yen lands,” we at onee throw the more recent kingdom aside. 

After the Kitan were compelled by the Moyoongs to hide on the 
confines of Gobi, they seem to have again recovered themselves. They — 
were at all events worth plundering, and Gaoli, then at the height of 
its power, pounced upon them from the east, and again they had to 
flee. They moved southwards to the borders of Wei land in A. D. 
479 praying for protection. Their chief was Woogan Mvuhoto. Over 
10,000 souls,—apparently including the families of the warriors,— 
took their tents and what else they could, away south. They lived on 
the East of Bailang river. “The Bailang flowed from the 8. E., of 
Bailang hien of Yowbeiping, flowing N. E., past Holoong-chung, then 
S. W., then 8S. E., to Fang hien of Liaotung, where it enters the Liao 
shui, or Liao river.’ This note occurs repeatedly in the Joong sien of 
Su Magicang, but is beset with difficulties. Yowbeiping was north of 
of Yoongping foo, and is now known as Tsunhwa. There is a Bai- 
lang shan, 40 /i N. W., Yoongping, and most authorities place Bai- 
lang hien and Holoong in that neighbourhood. But Fung hien is said 
in the same history to have been in Liaotung. A river rising in 
southern Mongolia, flowing N. E., 8. W., and 8S. E., into the Liao can 
apply only to the Sira muren. | 
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The Sira muren and Lan rivers rise in the same neighbourhood, 
and spite of the course given to the Buailang, I prefer to believe the 
Lan river is meant. Indeed the name Zan may lave come from Lang. 
At all events, the north of Chihli was then beyond the limits of China, 
and if the Kitan fled to Wei for refuge, they must have in the first in- 


stance, been further south than the Sira muren entering Manchuria. 


Their home was also east of the river, whereas it should have been 
north of the Sira muren, if the latter were intended. Thus they were 
again located not far from the “South of the ILungshwi,” and their 
country would be the region north of Zehol, south of Sira muren and 
west of Gwangring. 
The history of Liao, like the history of every famous people, and 


for that matter, of every famous man,—traces the Kitan back to an— 


ancient and noble ancestry. In fact it says they were the direct des- 
cendants of the Emperor Yen, the God of Agriculture, who flourished 
B. ©. 2737. It states that they were then known as the Shunji king- 
dom. They must have lost the art for which their ancestor was deified, 
for after many generations of their people had come and gone, appeared 
Owlisu, who was a man of immense talent, yet, (rare combination !), 
without the least desire for personal aggrandisement. Tle had only to 
speak and the savage beeame civilized, the lawless, good citizens. He 
was called Soo (Firm) Ancestor. Salidua, his son was styled Yi 
(Generous) Ancestor; whose’son again it was who taught the people 
first to plough and sow, and to tame and feed domestie animals. It 
was under him wealth began to accumulate,—-which bears its own 
lesson. He was called Yuen (Original) Ancestor. His son Satsudi, 
was extremely fond of all kinds of novelties and instruments. He was 
their Tubal-cain and first taught his people to work in iron, to make 
musical instruments both stringed and drum, and the casting of metal. 
He was called Dua (Meritorious) Ancestor, and was the father of Yi 
or Abaoji. 

They had a tradition handed down the ages, that a man riding a 


white horse, met a woman riding a grey ox, on the bank of the Liao. 


river; that they beeame husband and wife and had a family of 8 sons, 
Danlijie, Yisho, Shuhado, Nawei, Pinmo, Nahwiji, Jijie, and Siwun, 
each of whom became king in succession, (king of what!). Chinese 
General History gives the more reasonable version of the eight Kings 
-or Kingdoms, when stating that Abaoji conquered the Hwingnoo 
(Huns) and Toogrie (Turks, dividing them into 8 provinces; after 
whic. he defeated the Niijun on his east and compelled Si (Koomosi) 
to acknowledge his sway, bringing to his feet all the N. E., barbarians. 

_ The Kitan delighted in drinking human blood. The husband cut 
open a small slit in his wife’s back and drank! A novel mode truly 


/ 
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if true, of showing the superiority of the male sex! Strange that 
Chinese story makes no mention of talented females advocating Wo- 
man’s Rights ;—they should have at least demanded reciprocity. They 
were nevertheless very hospitable, and lovers of strong drink. They 
were painters, and when they entered China they had a literature of 
several thousand volumes, among which were medical works unknown 
to the Chinese. 7 

In the reign of Duagwang, Hoo Jiao, the Ling or Chi hien of 
Goyang, in company with Siashan, visited the land of Kitan, and mi- 
nutely related what he saw. Some of the curious stories of this 
traveller we give below. 

Ten days journey N. from Yowjow (Peking) was the Pass* of 
‘“‘Scale-the-heaven,’’—to the east and west of which is a series of 
mountain. Clouds were so dense on the pass that it seemed as if dark- 
ness had set in, and nothing could be seen at even a short distance. 
The only things seen were yellow clouds and white grass in endless 
succession. This Pass is called by these going to Kitan the “ Home- 
sick” Pass, as looking southward it seems to the traveller as if it were 
impossible ever to return. The attendents wept bitterly as they went 
down its North side. Ten days further on, Heishwi, “Black water” 
river was crossed and Zungchung ding reached. On this hill the air 
was so mild and warm, that people living in the neighbourhood suffer- 
ing from the great colds went to live there for a time. 

On that mountain were strange varieties of wild flowers, one 
called Hanjin, of a golden colour large as the palm of one’s hand, | 
affected the eyes when the sun glistened upon it. Other ten days 
brought then to Shangkingt (Upper Capital), called Silow. There are 
villages round about,—and in the city a Hanlin magistrate. There 
were Siwtsais, (graduates), Buddhist and Taoist monks and nuns, 
handicraftsmen, actors, conjurors,—all Chinese. There are houses 
and merchandise, the latter by exchange, not by money, of which 
there is none. The Chinese were mostly from Pingchow, Fungchow 
Yowchow and Kichow, (N. and S. of Chihli and N. of Shansi). From 
Shangking several hundred li eastwards is Pingchuen where he first 


* In 1690 an army went against the Mongols marching N. through Jangjiakow (Kal- 
gan) pass; One day’s march 50 li beyond was Jolomiao, next day 60 li to Shuba- 
latai, third day 50 li crossing Dabahan ling or Pass 30 li high,—the path for a 
considerable distance being only 4 or 5 feet wide. Height is estimated by the 
time taken from the foot to the top of the mountain. This is probably “Scale- 
Heaven” Pass. And the hon. Mr. Hoo could not have gone more than 56 lia 
day. From Jangjiakow to the verge of Goli Desert slight over 10001i. But Mr. 
Hoo must have gone N. E. or E. N. E. to get to Kitan. 

+ Hist of Liaotung states that this Capital was N. W. of oe. If so it must 
have been difficult of access, for the ordinary 60 li per day will bring the travel- 

ler in 20 days from Peking to Moukden. . 
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tasted water-melons. It was said the Kitan got the seed when devas- 
tating the land of Whichi to their N. W. Eastwards still was Hiangtan 
where the traveller first saw willow trees, and where wild flower and 
water scenery was very beautiful. There was one plant, Siji, of great 
beauty, ten of whose roots sufficed to feed a horse. Still advancing 
great mountains were entered and 20 days further on were houses, 
and tombstones indicating the Kitan imperial burial-place.* The 
Yuen dynasty sent a messenger who desired to see the tombs. But 
the messenger was allowed to enter alone, and only by taking sacri- 
ficial vessel in his hands. He was no sooner in than the gate was 
closed upon him, and opened only next day, nor could he get an ex- 
planation for this curious conduct. Beyond this to the East, not far 
from the sea was Tiedien, the water of which is brackish and of a 
bloody colour, requiring to be left long standing in jars ere drunk. 
The Niijun are further east still, excellent archers, who imitate the 


sound of the deer so well that they entice them to approach, when the 


archer shoots his arrow, kills and eats the flesh uncooked. 

Far to the North is the Ox foot Toogue, with men’s bodies and 
Ox-feet! N. W. of those Ox feet is the Kingdom of Wayiedsu, the 
heads of whose inhabitants rise straight up. They are excellent ar- 
chers, hit, kill and eat uncooked every man they see. They are the 
terror of the neighbouring kingdoms,—and no wonder ! 

Still further north is the Dog kingdom, whose males have men’s 
bodies but dog-heads ; whose women are like ordinary mortals and can 
speak Chinese! Every male born resembles a dog, with much hair 
and no clothing, every female, a woman. The male and female mate by 
their own individual choice (no middlemen!). The women'pity every 
Chinaman wandering so far away, and warning him of his danger, 
give him 10 chopsticks, telling him as he flees to drop one every few 
- hundred yards. When therefore her dog-headed husband comes home, 
or ascertains before coming home that a human male was there about, 
he pursues, and as he pursues he comes across his own chopstick which 
he recognises, takes up, and runs back with it to his own house when 
he again pursues and again meets a chopstick, and thus the Chinaman 
escapes ! 
North of Tiedien all speak the language of Kitan. When travelling 
Kitan men used to take with them 20 horses per man and 1000 days’ 
provender, travelling 100 & per day. The traveller thus passed through 
43 kingdoms in the course of a years’ travels, but they were all like 
the above! 


* If this is true the burial place might certainly be as far away as Hoolanbeir. But 
the Yuen dynasty was long after our traveller, and after the Liao had long dis- 


appeared. 
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Toyi Kingdom was N. of the Dog tribe and still more barbarous. 
On the occasion of the death of father or mother, they think it noble 
to manifest no trace of sorrow. The dead body is placed on the top of 
a tree. After three years have passed, the bones are picked up and 
burnt. The son pours out a libation and prays to his deceased parent, 
“In summer to lovk south, in winter to look north and help him to 
more wild boar and venison.” The spirit is apparently a bird of passage ! 

In the centre of Shamo (Gobi) the winds are most bitterly cold. 
The people have no houses, they live either on carts or on horseback. 
In summer and autumn the desert is equally hot again. The people 
live where there 1s water and grass and thus find a subsistence. There 
is a particular gathering place for each of the four seasons called 7sa- 
bua. The Spring Tsabua is Yadsu ho.* There Willows and Elms cover 
the lands. On the first moon L0th day (Feb-Marh.) their King goes 
thither just before the arrival of the migrating Swan,t and pitches his 
tent on the ice. Men are placed on sentries.everywhere, to look out 
for the arrival of the swans.- As soon as a swan flock is seen, the 
lucky observer unfurls a flag to inform his King, who, in his regal 
robes and hat leads out his men who with their arrows shoot the swans 
as they fly. The summer 7Zsabua is in Toorho, North east of which 
100 Zi is Jiniendsu ho. The hills to the west of this are very cool. /oo- 
koolin is the autumn Tsabua, and the winter one is in Gwangping dicen. 

In the beginning of Spring women cut out the character for 
“Spring”’ and some other similar ones. They also make a flag on 
which they paint a dragon and a frog. On the 6th day of the first moon 


they eat wheaten loaves in the central hall of the house. On the 5th — 


of 5th moon the cook prepares a dessert of Whangmi (glutinous small 
millet) and milk. The people then string cash on a five coloured 
thread, put it over the shoulder, and call it the String of Concord and 
Happiness. Another coloured thread is worked into the form of a man 
and placed on the head; This is called the Braid of Immortality. 

On the 9th of the 9th moon, the King leads out all his great 
officials to hunt, chosing a high place for his tent, handing them spirits 
in which the sun-flower has been steeped. Some of these them ii 
out before the door keep away all evil spirits. 

At the winter solstice a white sheep, white horse, and a white 


wild goose are killed, and their blood mixed in the spirits which are. 


drunk. The King then at a great distance worships Hishau (Black 
mountain). This mountain is in the extreme north of the kingdom. 


* Yadsu River is an ancient name of the Songari flowing North (Hist. Liaotung.) 


+ I have seen several flocks of swans, though in Munchuria they are rare compared 
with those of ducks and geese, und Manchurian cranes. If the swan here was a 
goose it would more resemble present facts. 
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There congregate all the deceased ancestors of his majesty, and the 
spirits of all dead men belonging to the kingdom. It is an extremely 
high mountain and approached only by sacrifice. 

How much is true, how much of Munchausen there ‘is in the above 
story of travels, it is bootless to examine. It is given here as a speci- 
men of the stories of a Chinese traveller, with several improbabilities 
besides its impossibilities. 

We find the Kitan again active cnough long after the Yen King- 
dom which scattered them was abolished. 

The Kitan were under the sway of the Yowyan. Toomun a chief 
of the Toogue rising attacked and overthrew the Yowyan Kokhan, 
Towling, who theréupon committed suicide. Towling’s son, D'ungjoo 
and other leaders with all their men fled for protection to the newly 
erected northern Chinese Kingdom of Chi, (Tsi), in 552. Tiedai the 
second son of Dtungjoo was elected Kokhan by those who remained in 
their ownland. But he was not a year on the throne ere the Kitan 
murdered him, placing on the throne D‘ungjoo his father, who had been 
shortlybefore escorted to his own country by Chi, along with one Kooti. 
Another chief Afooti (Afti?) murdered D’ungjoo and Kooti was elected. 
The once terrible Yowyan was thus dwindling down from internal 
decay, whenKitan began to venture on its own account into the territories 
of Chi, though the latter power had still, in unabated vigour, the en- 
ergy which every new dynasty displays in China. Kaitan had probably 
received large accessions from the dying Yowyan and thus believed 
itself able to deal a blow. | 

~The Kingdom ot Chi followed the example of that of Wei in pay- 
ing special attention to its northern borders,—for the north being de- 
fended against those restless nomads, the other parts of the Kingdoms 
were easily defended ; while if the north fell no power could save the 
Kingdom. The first care of Chi therefore was to place powerful gar- 
risons from Looloong* gwan to Jwundoo gwan; Tan, Commandant of 
Yowchow occupying Loonggwan. 

The Lord of Chi on reaching Pingchow with the combined armies 
of Yichow, Tingchow, Yowchow and Anchow (of Chihli), marched 


~ westwards through Looloong pass. He sent 5000 picked horse by the 


east road to Chingshan, Bailang chung and Chang-li. Another of 
4000 light horse was sent east to cut off the Kitan retreat. These got 
to Yangshwait river. 


* “TLooloong is in Feiyoo hier of Liaos/,”—‘* 200 li N. W. of Looloong hien of Ping- 
chow.” “N.15/i from Changping hien of Yowchow is Jwundoojing; N. W. of 
which 35 li is Nakwungwan, the former Jwundoogwan.” Tang History, i. e. the 
Passes Kalgan and Sifungkow (7). Looloong is still so named. 

+ Daling? A note says that Kitan Shiwei tribes ruled from Shwaichow, which is the 

 Yangshwai hien and station of Y:ingelow. 
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The Lord of Chi was able to uridergo a great deal of fatigue, he 
therefore rested not day nor night, but pushed on for Yiieshan. ling 
1000 4i* distant (from Pingjow ?),—his men eating only flesh, and 
drinking only water were of giant strength and in splendid spirits. As 
soon as they came up with the Kitan they completely defeated them, 


taking over 100,000 captives with millions of cattle. Another force - 


broke up the Kitan tribes on Chingshan, and Lord Chi returned to 
Yingchow. 

So frequent and serious were the irruptions from the north that 
the Lord of Chi followed the example of the former Tsin emperor and 
sent 1,800,000 men to build the great wall from Hiakowt of Yow- 
chow to Hungchowf a distance of 900 “i. | 

The Kitan got eclipsed by the rapidly rising power of Toogue to 
their west who made incessant and terrible raids into China, the divi- 


sions of which were healed by the Swi dynasty, which like Moses’ rod 


swallowed up all the other rods. 

It is in 605 the Kitan again make themselves sufficiently trouble- 
some to deserve a place in Chinese story. They then plunder the 
country round Yingchow of Liaosi. A Chinese general, Wet Yuneli 
was ordered against them in company with a Toogue commander, who 
had 20,000 horse. Yunchi divided his army into 24 camps, each 
marching one /é distant from the other. They marched when they 
heard the drum ; and the sound of the horn was the signal to halt. 

The Toogue and Kitan were formerly on good terms and Yunchi 
got into the Kitan border, by ordering the Toogue to give out that they 


were on the way to Liwchung to attack the Coreans.|| They therefore 7 


marched on to within 50 /i of the Kitan camp, before the latter were 
avare of their real intentions. With a dash forward they took 40,000 
men and women prisoners, the former of whom were slain, the latter 
equally divided with the seized cattle between the Chinese and the 
Toogue camps. The Emperor was greatly rejoiced, and Yunchi pro- 
moted, 

In 608 the Swi Emperor sent 200,000 men to build the great 
wall from Yiigoo§ eastwards. Just then, when the Swi had just at- 
tained the acme of its power,—not satisfied with having a splendid 
empire, Which could be defended with ease against all comers,—the 


* This would go to show the Kitan on the Daliang river W. of Jinchow or Yingchow 
then, as when Anlooshan attacked them in the last days of Tang (see below). 

+ This is doubtless the Nankow pass for a “stream springing N. W. of Jwundoo hien, 
and flowing 8. E. of Dsooyang hien of Shanggoo (Shangchow) (Huenhwa) flows 

_ through Hiakow.” 

is Daitoong (Jatung foo) of Shansi. 

| This shows the extreme western limit of Gaoli rule, for Liwchung was immediately 
N. of Yingchow or Jinjow. 

§ “A gully west of Yiilin.” 
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Emperor began to lay his plans for the conquest of Gaoli, which could 
have done him no harm as a foe; and infinitely small would be the 
gain of a thorough conquest. He set the example which lost his 
dynasty the throne, China millions of lives and led into wars which 
cost millions more in the next reign. 

We have seen the rapid and great growth of the Kitan since the 


Wei period. Coming to A.D. 648 we find that the Kitan acknow- 


ledged the supremacy of the Chinese Court. From the previous weak- 
ness of China they had found it hitherto more profitable to make cease- 
less raids into Chinese soil. The Tang Emperor formed their Eastern 
Portion into the Prefectural Department of Soongmo, with nine Sub- 
prefectures. Their Chief was named Doodoo or Governor. This 
Soongmo was north of and not far from Liwchung. The west Kitan 
were formed into the Prefeeture of Yao/ofoo, with five Sub-prefeet- 
ures,—their Chief being also nominated Governor. All those magis- 
tracies were placed under the care of the Yowchow Governor. In the 
winter of 654, the Governor of Soongmo routed a combined Gaoli and 
Mogo army at Sinchung of Liaotung, which was on its way to harry 
his lands. 

In 714 the Tang Emperor was compelled to order the Governor 
of Yingchow to look after the Kitan, who now, that Gaoli was crushed 
to the ground and the Tang dynasty none the stronger, gave evidence 
of a desire for a course of independent action, which boded no good to 
the north of China. But the watchman slept, and before he got to his 
post at Yingchow, the Kitan pounced upon and defeated him, driving 
him westwards to the city of Yuyang, as the modern Pingku, 150 di 
N. of Peking was called. Both Yingchow and Liwechung fell into the 
hands of the Kitan, who nevi ing “drawn blood” saw greater things 
before them. 

Mogo in the far east, was, it was reported to the Emperor, as 
eager as ever to lean on the arm of the Tang, for they were more than 
ever exposed to the fiery visits of the Toogue chief Mocho; but now 
that Yingchow was fallen they had no place to look to for aid, and 
even their visits to the Court were rendered impossible. The ministers 
who had vainly protested against the former expedition against the 
Kitan, remained silent now, ait the Emperor resolved to make an ef- 
fort to recover the remote city of Yingchow. The officials who had 
fled to Yingchow were of course warm in their approval of a fresh 
expedition which might recover them their post. 

Just then Buddhism, introduced some short time before into 
China, received an extraordinary impetus. A universal craze spread 
among high and low to become the inmates of devotional and 
chanting monasteries. Generals forsook their armies, ministers their 
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portfolios, members of the imperial family their palaces, to build or 
‘ dwell in the monasteries, away from the clash of arms, the cares of 
state or the din and bustle of life. So general did the contagion be- 
come, that memorial after memorial came pouring in upon the Km- 
peror, who felt compelled to take action and sent out orders which re- 
called 12,000 vowed monks to their duties, and prevented the building 
of additional monasteries. No European monarch acted so during the 
monkish crazes, 

The army against Kitan was formed, placed under the command 
of Hite Na and 60,000 men marched on to Tanehow (Kaichow of 
Chihh) in June. The Sub-prefect of Yingehow protested against 
marching them in the heat, when the soldicrs had necessarily to carry 
so much provisions, and for so great a distance, He however retorted 
that now,—with good grass, plenty of it, sheep and cows grazing fat 
with their young by the way as they went,—was just the time to 
mareh, and as to grain the Kitan had plenty and would have to dis- 
gorge. 

They therefore marched on and eamo upon the river Lanho* 
N. E., of Rich, When they got among the mountains N. E., of the 
Lanho the Kitan made a rapid move and set a foree on flank and rear 
of the camp, attacking at the same time as another foree from the hill 
above. The Tang men were completely defeated, four-tifths perishing. 
The commander fought his way through the foree on his rear and 
eseaped with a few men. He was hooted on the road as_he fled, and 
ealled an “old wife.” The Commander threw all the blame upon the | 
generals under him, one of whom, Hiiendao, having retired with his 
men when he heard of the catastrophe in front of him and the flight 
of the Commander, Hiiendao with six other generals and one 
general, the Commander put to death in Yowehow. IIe himself was 
spared, but stripped of all his titles. The ouly responsible offider found 
blameless being the Sub-prefect who recommended delay. Hue Na_ 
immediately after redeemed his. character by defeating the Toofan 
(Thibet). 

The Kitan were now established beyond dispute in their new ter- 
ritories, including the best of Liaosi; for the Tang could not afford to 
make a third attempt at ousting them, as the dynasty had already 
passed its meridian, Communications were therefore opened which 
resulted in the appearance of Li Shuho, Chief of Soongmo Kitan at the— 
Imperial Chinese Court to be mvested with the vassal kingship of his 
former territories and reeent conquests. He was created a Kiinun 


* Present Lanho beside Yoongping was anciently called Sichiang.™” Swi established a 
Lanjow ho; Han had a Giuchung (Gold) there and Chin (Ts‘in) a Hojow. 
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Wang and Doodoo of Soongmo, to rule over the eight clans formerly 
under his sway, now converted into so many Sub-prefectures, their 
eight chiefs being nominated Tsushus or Sub-prefects. Li Dafoo of 
(W.) Kitan was also invested with the vassal kingship, and created a 
Kiinwang and Doodoo. But Shuho left his new dignity to Sogoo his 
younger brother before he was king a year. And the young great 
grand-daughter of the second Tang Emperor, given him in marriage, 
became a widow. 

The Toogue had for many years been the scourge of the N. and 
N. W. of China, Wang Jwun the Commander in the northern districts 
of China promised to attempt to crush them by a combined attack by 
the Basimi from the north and the Kitan from the East, threatening 
to drown the Yajang Pijia, Emperor or Kokhan of the Toogue in the 
Jilo river. Pijia was in great fear when he heard of the combination, 
but an old counsellor said that there was no reason for fear, for that 
Basimi*® was in the northern regions far removed from Kitan, that the 
Chinese general Jang Jiajun was on bad terms with the Chinese com- 
mander, and would put every obstacle in the way of a quick march ; 
that as Basimi was light armed and greedy of spoil, it would be in the 
field long before its allies and would be easily defeated, after which the 
Chinese would not dare advanee. And it turned out as he foretold. 
Basimi marched South-wards to find neither Kitan nor Chinese im the 
field; and as they were thus alone against the warriors of Toogue, they 
retreated in fear. They were 1000 7 from home and Pijia, though eager 
to attack at once, listened to the same ¢ounsellor,—to harass them in 
the rear and attack when they were within two days of home, when 
weary with their marchings, eager to gain their home, and therefore 
not ready to fight so desperately as when every individual life depend- 
ed on success. When they were within 200 / of their city of Zenting, 
general Dun, who had given the above advice, set off by forced 
marches and a cireuitous route. He got to Zenting before the Basimi 
men, and destroyed ‘it. The main body of the Toogue fell upon the 
rear of the retiring foe, completely routing and almost annihilating the 
wearied troops, who fled towards their city to find it already m the 
hands of the enemy. 

Kitan had internal affairs to settle just then, for Kotoogan a brave 
man, won the hearts of all the people. King Swogoo was both jealous 


* Basimi is therefore the original Mongol, or living immediately to their east about 
Hingan ling. It is difficult to decide between the two, though if they were from 
Karka, the real Mongol land, they would have to cross Shame, whic -h is not men- 
tioned ; and again if they lived east of Goli why did they not communicate with 
Kitan on the way? Their way back was a weary one and it is not impossible 
that the Great Desert may have been the cause of the weariness. Probability 
would therefore place Basimi to the north of Goli, for the “Turks” occupied 
inner Mongolia. 
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and afraid of him, and therefore aimed at his destruction. . Kotoogan - 


got ‘timely warning, collected some troops, marched against and de- 
feated his king, who fled to Yingchow, to which the nominal Doodoo 
of Yingchow sent a force of 500 Chinese to aid him. This force was 
waylaid, entirely destroyed, and it’s leader taken alive by Kotoogan ; 
and Yingchow was in the greatest terror. The Doodoo retired with 
his own army to Yingwan.* | 
Kotoogan therefore,placed Toogan, a nephew of Swogoo, on the 
throne, at the same time sending messengers to the Chinese Court to 
acknowledge his crimes, which the Emperor graciously forgave,—like 
the popes of western lands,—because he could not help himself. Too- 
gan was nominated Soongmo Doodoo, and Loosoo, brother of Dafoo 
was made Yolo Doodoo. This was in 719 and in 725 this eastern 
king-maker and his king were again at daggers drawn. The king 
escorted the princesst back to China, and dared not himself return to 
his native kingdom. He was nominated Liaoyang Wang and sent- 
thither to look after the country. Kotoogan enthroned Shaogoo of the 


regal family. Next month (Feb. 726) the emperor invested Shaogoo. 


with the vassal kingship of Gwanghwa Wang, giving him the princess, 
his own grand-daughter in marriage. Another princess was given at 
the same time to Loosoo. 

Kotoogan had been sent as the bearer of tribute in the days of 
Swogoo and his manner led several ministers to infer future trouble 
from Kitan. His reception seems not to have satisfied him, for when 
in 720, the second king of his own creation ordered him on the same 


errand he refused to go, and on the king persisting, Kotoogan killed 


him and fled to the Toogue. The people had up to the last clung to 
him. Loosoo was also in terror and fled with the two princesses to 


the Chinese Court. The Commandant of Yowchow was ordered to | 


march against and take him at all costs. Large armies were ordered 
to be mustered and sent from east and north of the Whang river to ex- 
terminate the regicide. Perhaps this was as much because, as another 
history states, the regicide marched his army into China to plunder, 
and defeated the Chinese army at Kinloo shan. 

At all events the first army was insufficient, and another was 
marched two years after. As soon as the van appeared the W. Kitan 
retreated, “ not,’”’ as one Chinese officer said, “‘ from fear, but to entice 
the van after them.” This officer counselled caution, but the com- 
mander thought he knew better and marched on. He came upon them 
at Baishan, a short distance N. of Kaiyuen. But though his main 


* This Yiigwan, from all the information I can collect on the subject seems to be the 
very defensible pass at Shanhaigwa ug west of which is the city of Lin Yi. 
almost certainly a reminiscence of s of Tang. 

+ Apparently the widow of the first ee, \ 
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army was thoroughly defeated, he led a band, which he had kept in 
order and fiercely attacked their right and stopped them in their vic- 
torious career. A short time thereafter he gained a complete victory 
over the Kitan, Kotoogan fleeing with only a few men, and 5000 tents 
submitting to the conqueror. He then led his army back to China. 

The Kitan again gathered their forces, against which the Taotai 
of Yowchow marched but got completely defeated, with over 6000 of 
his men slain. The result of that battle was that the Kitan marched 
up to Yigwan. Thenceforward Kotoogan became the terror and 
scourge of the border, defeating all the armies sent against him. At 
length Jang Showgwei, the Jidooshu of Yowchow was pitted against 
and defeated him in several engagements, and pressed him so hard that 
he pretended to be willing to surrender. Showgwei sent an officer 
Wang Whi to receive his allegience, but the messenger found that the 
Yajang had no intention of surrendering. Instead of yielding himself 
prisoner, he moved his army towards the N. W. in the direction of 
Toogue, from whom he prayed for assistance, designing to put Whi to 
death. But the latter knew it. 

Dividing the command of the army, both cavalry and infantry, 
with Kotoogan was the Yagwan Li Gwoja; and the two were not on 
good terms. This latter, Whi employed to serve his purposes, and 
Gwoja went by night with a trusty band of men, killed his king and 
the king-maker Kotoogan, with their chief supporters, he, with the re- 
maining troops submitting to the Chinese. Showgwei marched out to 
Tsumungjow at the head of all his army to mect and welcome him. 
The heads of the King and of Kotoogan were exposed on the S. wall 
of Tientsin. Pijia the Kokhan was poisoned at the same time by one 
of his ministers, but he did not die before he put to death the minister 
and his clique. 

Gwoja was invested King and Doodoo of Soongmo for his noble 
deeds,—for the secret dagger is as honourable as the sun-light sword, 
in the politics of China. He did not long enjoy his blood-got crown, 
for he was slain, in that same year with all his sons, save Tsuchien 
who fled to Andoong, the Tang Capital of Liaotung. Niefung the 
minister, who murdered him, sent a messenger and a memorial to the 
Chinese Court, setting forth that Gwoja had been guilty of the most 


heinous crimes deserving death;—and he received in reply the title of | 


Soongmo Doodoo, his crime was pardoned, but he was reprimanded for 
it, and told that he had set an evil example which might endanger his 
own life. 

‘Miefung was apparently able to defend what he had thus obtain- 
ed, for he drove back an —- of Toogue which had come to plunder 


~ his land. 
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The morality and gallantry of war may be estimated from the 
following incident. Soogan, a Chinese Official, was censured by his 
superior official, for some fault. Whether from fear or pride he fled 
to Kitan, where he was about to be put to death, when the happy 
thought occurred to him, that he should declare himself superior 
minister of Tang come to make terms of peace, and that if he were 
slain the Emperor would certainly avenge his death. His captor was 
therefore afraid. 

To carry out his deceit, he would not bow to the King when 
presented, and though the King was very angry, he treated him 


with the respect due to a minister from the Tang court. When he was 


departing the King sent an escort of 100 men with him. But instead 
of being thankful, he said that this was wholly inadequate to manifest 


- respect to the honour of the Chinese court, and though the men were 


good men, when they appeared at Court the Emperor would not have 
a high estimate of the ability of Kitan. The King therefore ordered 
300 of his best men to attend. 

When they were near Pingloo, Soogan sent a messenger with a 
letter before him stating that 300 of the best men of Kitan were com- 
ing nominally on terms of amity, but in reality to take Pingloo by sur- 
prise. Pingloo should therefore be ready to receive them. Acting on 
this information, an army was got ready as if to honour the escort, 
which when it came up was butchered to the last man, the commander 
alone being kept a prisoner and sent to Yonchow. Showgwei consider- 


ed the act of Soogan as one of extraordinary merit, and recommended 


him to the Emperor, who agreed as to the merit of the perfidious liar, 
praised him and gave him the name of “Brilliant-thought, ” with more 


substantial rewards. 


It is impossible here to overlook the remashiaiile career of a man 
saved from execution to shake all China to its centre. An ‘Looshan 
was a native of Yingchow, his first name being Amdioshan. When 
his father died his mother taking her boy with her returned to her 
original home among the Toogue to Anting, which was sometime after 
broken up, and she, again with her boy, fled back into China. Shu 
Soogan the Brilliant-Thoughted man, was born on the same day and 
the two were bosom friends. Another intimate was Li Han. 

Looshan was a man of undoubted parts for he appears first on 
the scene as an officer sent by Showgwei at the head of a force against 
Kitan. He was defeated and sentenced to beheading. When sentence 
was about to be carried out he turned round and said, Does not Gen- 
eral Showgwei desire the extinction of Kitan? Why then kill Loo- 
shan’? The general pitied his young officer, respited and sent him to 


the capital. The old minister Jiw Lingpi strenuously objected agaiust © 
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any annulling or abatement of the original sentence, pleading ancient 
history to prove this a dangerous clemency. The Emperor seeing he 
was a young man of parts, pitied and reprieved him. Jiw however, 
persisted in his opposition, avowing that in the man’s appearance there 
was indicated danger for the future, if he were permitted to live. The 
Emperor simply rebuked the old minister for his suspicions and 
pardoned Looshan. The latter returned to Yowchow and with a few 
horsemen seized, one day, some dozen Kitan and drove them into 
camp. Showgwei loved him as his own son. 

In 739 Looshan seems to have had command in Pingloo, for 
every one brought excellent reports of his conduct there,—so much so 
that he was elevated to the rank of Yingchow Doodoo to look after 
the four foo of Bohai, Heishwi and the two Kitan. There had been 
little interval during the past few years from Kitan raids, which how- 
ever were driven back. ; 

In, 742 the Emperor raised him to be Jidooshu. He had under 
him 37,500 men stationed chiefly at Yingchow and Pingchow* to 
guard against Shiwei and Mogo. There were besides 30,000 men 
camped in Yowchow, and 61,400 in the chows of Ki, Wei, Tan, Yi, 
Hung, Ting, Mot and Tsang, all of which were to guard against Ki- 
tan and Toogue. There were then in camp on the frontiers of China, 
and in more or less severe active service 490,000 men with over 80,000 
horses. Thirty years before the military expenditure was two million 
taels, in this year ten and a quarter, besides four million Chinese 
pecks of grain. 

, Next year Looshan went to pay his new-year’s respects to the 
Emperor and was received with great favour. He reported a terrible 
visitation of locusts in Yingchow; that he had burnt incense and pray- 
ed to heaven saying, “If I am not upright in business and faithful to 
my prince let the locusts eat all up; if I am faithful and upright let 
the spirits above and those of the earth cause the locusts to scatter ;”— 
and immediately there came an immense flock of birds from the north 
and completely ate up all the locusts. He prayed that this his memo- 
rial might be put on record and the Emperor agreed, besides giving 
him a higher title. 

In order to distinguish himself, Looshan, in 745, scoured the 
country of the west Kitan; and they retaliated by murdering the 
Princess’ queen as the signal of revolt. Looshan defeated them and 
pursued them to Beiping District (Tsunhwa). But Looshan’s head 
was being turned with success and applause. His conduct on one 
occasion caused a feeling of uneasiness and suspicion among the 
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ministers. In 747, being one day in the presence of the Emperor, who 
had all along treated him with uniform kindness, the imperial heir 
came in, and while all the ministers made their obeisance according 
to custom, Looshan took no notice. As a matter of course his neglect 
was pointed out to him, he however apologised and excused himself as 
a man ignorant of etiquette. The Emperor then said that when he 
was a child he received the honour due to the Emperor. Whereupon 
Looshan at once made his obeisance and the Emperor was delighted 
at the docility of his favourite soldier. Tooshan always seated himself 
above the ministers. 

In the Imperial Harem were several concubines related to Loo- 
shan, and through them he had free access to the ‘“ Forbidden” 
apartment. To one of these he stood in the relation of “Son,’’—a 
relationship implying more than is apparent, like a pope or cardinal’s 
“nephews.” To this mother, if in presence of the Emperor, he made 
obeisance before doing so to the Emperor, and on being asked why, 
replied that, —‘‘We Hoo men pay our respects first to our mother 
then to our father.” 

One officer, Wang Joongsu, was rapidly pushing to the front and 
daily becoming more widely famous. <A superior officer, Li Lin, was 
jealous and feared for his own reputation. Te made Looshan his 
_ friend and got him to do what he could to pull down Joongsu. They 
were then all at court. Looshan informed Joongsu that the city of 
Hiwngwoo was attacked by rebels and asked the loan of Joongsu’s men 
to drive off the encmy,—his object being to amalgamate the men with — 
his own army. Joongsu first went in to make his obeisance to the 
Emperor, after which he went out to consult with Looshan, but the 
latter had disappeared. Joongsu returned to the Emperor stating his 
conviction that Looshan was preparing for rebellion. Li Lin, who was 
present was extremely angry. 

Joongsu was advanced to be Jidoo of North a the (Yellow) River. | 
Under him he had some excellent commanders, among them one who 
was a Kitan. By the aid of these he kept Toofan (Jibet) always at 
bay, and on one oceasion by a simultaneous front and rear attack, 
suffered not a man of them to escape. 

Toofan had one very strong city, their capital, which he did not 
attack, because he knew its capture would cost him more men than 
the conquest was worth. This was an excellent pretence, which was 
by no means overlooked for accusing him of neglect of duty, and the 
Emperor therefore ordered him to attack the city. He saw the Em- 
peror personally and gave his reasons why he objected to attack the 
place,—that its capture was of little practical utility, while it would 
cost many lives. Another officer undertook to take the city and Joong- 
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su was ordered to second him, but he again refused to lose the lives of 
his men for nothing. Though supported by one or two able ministers, 
his enemies gained the day, and he was ordered to a secondary post in 
another portion of the empire. There was another brave officer, origin- 
ally a Corean, similarly served. | 

This narrative will serve to show the relationship between these 
soldiers of fortune and the Emperor, as early as the 8th century. In- 
deed it was similar a century before, for it has been all along true of 
the Chinese common soldier, without distinction of race or parentage, 
that he carried a Marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

Looshan still continued to be the bulwark against the Kitan. In 
749 he invited, at a time when there was no hostile action going on, 
the principal Kitan men to a feast, at which he provided a great deal 
of spirits. Chinese were then themselves much addicted to drunken- 
ness, and the Kitan were not likely to be more moderate drinkers than 
the present Mongols, who get drunk on every possible opportunity. 
They therefore drank themselves drunk at this feast, and he had them 


all murdered, sending the head of their chicf officer to the Emperor. . 


He got leave to visit the Capital soon thereafter and took with him 
8000 Kitan captives. He was highly rewarded, among other gifts re- 
ceiving a gold* sword. He also received the title of “Gwojoong,” the 
“ Most Faithful of the empire.” 

Two years thereafter he marched at the head of 60,000 troops 
through Yowchow, Pingchow and Ilodoongt of River) agamst 
Kitan, his van consisting of 2000 W. Kitan cavalry as guides. 
After passing 1000 /i beyond Pingloo, he came up to Toohoojunt 
river, where heavy rains were falling. He pressed on day and night 
for other 300 UH, getting up to the Yajang!| of Kitan, and Kitan was 
thrown into a state of terror. But the uninterrupted torrents of rain 
had rendered useless the bows and catapults of his army, His 
lieutenant Ho Sudua urged him therefore to rest his men, many of 
whom were faint and weary, and that in three days the Kitan, from 
sheer fear because of the size of the army, would surrender themselves. 
Looshan was very angry and was about to order Ho’s death; but the 
latter said that if they were to fight, he would prove himself not 


® At that time silver was not used, except in extremely rare instances; there was 
- copper cash and gold ingots, but no silver currency. Hence silver, which is the 

only currency now, is often at present called so many onnus of “gold,” or at 
times “white gold.” 

+ E. of River is N. E., 6f Shahsi, whose troops went to swell the army. 

¢ Moukden is over 1500 li from Peking;—the Toohoojun is therefore the Daliang flowing 
from Mongolia, the Liao being too far north. And the Dalauy must have owed 
right through Chidan land. I find too, there was a Tooho at Jinchow (Kingchow), 

|| Yajang from its use seems to indicate a great Commander or General, of whom there 
was more than one at the same time. (Cf Kot de ith.) 
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afraid to die, by fighting in front of his Commander. Thus he did fight 
and soon fell. He was a large bodied and a stout man like Looshan, — 
_ whom he also resembled in feature. When the Kitan saw him fall, 
they fought with redoubled vigour and great spirits believing they had 
slain Looshan. 

Just at that critical moment Looshan was repaid for his many 
mean treacheries, by the desertion bodily of the W. Kitan men, who 
fought by the side of their own people. The Tang men were all but 
annihilated. Looshan had his saddle pierced through by an arrow, and 
throwing away his official hat so that he could not be recognised, and 
losing his shoes, he galloped off the field with 20 men and fled into 
Shichow. He blamed Gosie, a Toogue, who had deserted to the 
Chinese, for the defeat, making the Commander of the Hodoong con- 
tingent share the blame with him. Both these he beheaded. The 
_ Commander of the Pingloo Contingent fearing a similar fate fled to 
the mountain gullies, where he remained 20 days during which time 

700 of the run-away soldiers gathered about him. 

Looshan’s old friend Brilliant-Thought was the Magistrate of 
Pingloo, and sent on 3000 picked men to take Looshan off. When he 
got to Pingloo he wept that he had not a single soldier of his own, but 
when the Magistrate went to call upon him, he rose off his seat, took 
Brilliant-Thought by the hand saying, ‘“‘ Why should I grieve now 
that I have found you.” But Brilliant-Thought was not easily 
deceived, for on going out he said, “ Had I been with him in the field 
my head would have followed Gosie’s.” As Shijow was besieged by | 
the victorious Kitan, Brill: mt-Thought was ordered against, them and 
compelled them to raise the siege. 

To wipe out his disgrace Looshan collected an army of 260,000 
men to march against Kite. 

There was then at the Chinese Court another Toogue, the chief, 
Aboosu, who had joined the Court cause and was by the Emperor 
made a Wang, treated well and given a Chinese complimentary name. 
He was a man of considerable ability, for which reason Looshan 
desired to have him as a subordinate, and for the same reason he 
would not have a subordinate position. Looshan now prayed the 
Emperor to order him at the head of some myriad horse against 
Kitan. Aboosu, knowing that Looshan heartily hated him for previ- 
ously refusing to become a subordinate, was afraid of foul play if once 
he were entirely in Looshan’s power. He therefore through one of 
the ministers,—none of whom was very friendly towards Looshan,— 
prayed the Emperor to permit him to remain at Court. But fearing 
his prayer would not be granted, he fled to the Gobi desert with all 
his followers. Looshan was therefore compelled to camp his men and 
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could not march against the Kitan,—partly perhaps from lack of 
proper lieutenants, partly doubtless fearing the descent of Aboosu ou 
the unprotected north. And Aboosu justified the latter supposition 
by scouring the country round about Tatung of Shansi. 

There seems to have been more Toogue generals and other officers 
in the Chinese army then, than Gothic officers in the pay of decrepit 
Rome. There were two, Gosoo Han and Ansu Swom, on bad terms with 
Looshan. The Emperor did what he could to reconcile the two, and 
they met with the purpose of settling their quarrels. Looshan, who as 
the greatest, had the greatest need of friends, made the first advances, 
saying to Han, “ My father was a Hoo, my mother a Toogue; my 
grandfather was a Toogue, my grandmother a Hoo; why is it that you 
and I cannot be friends.” Han replied that the ancients had a say- 
ing ;—“ ‘The fox however far away, always dies looking towards his 
den.” If you claim kinship with me, it is impossible for me to refuse 
being with all my heart your friend.” Looshan interpreted this to 
mean that Han was taunting him with being after all a barbarian, 
and terribly enraged, began to abuse Han with the most opprobrious 


epithets. Han was about to reply in a similar strain, but a bystander 


winked at him to hold his peace, and he pretended to be drunk. They 
parted, but their enmity was deeper than ever. Han was afterwards 
sent against Toofan where he was very successful. 

During the remaining years of that Emperor, Looshan repeatedly 
defeated the Kitan. He was made Commandant of Fanyang,* which 
city in 759 was changed to the name of Yenking a name which the 
present Peking bore often and long. 

Another Emperor now reigned, probably the heir to whom Loo- 
shan had found it so difficult to make obeisance. He found no diffi- 
culty now in casting off his allegiance, and setting up for himself, first 
as Wang then as Emperor. But we find Brilliant-Thought occupying 
the high place formerly held by Looshan, and the Emperor again 
changing his name,—this time raising hjm to the “Equal-of-Heaven.” 
In 761, when he received this name he marched against the son of 
Looshan, who had murdered his father and assumed imperial style, 
This son was overcome and slain. by Brilliant-Thought, who true to 
himself, now assumed the title taken from Looshan and his family. 
He marched south-wards against the Tang Emperor, who had to 
abandon Loyang and fice for the west, leaving Loyang the capital 
of Brilliant-Thought. The latter’s glory was short lived, for the year 
did not close ere he was murdered, his son, whom he proclaimed heir, 
was aso put to death with his Empress-mother, in Loyang. Such was 


* One authority makes Fanyang, Chochow, but the Imp. Ch. Direetgry is more 
likely to be correct in locating it in Tinghing of Paoting. 
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the strange career of those two men,—and such the results of the war 
against Gaoli. 

Just then the W. Kitan with an overwhelming force poured down 
to avenge their past losses and swept all before them, the new Jidoo of 
Pingloo having to flee with his 20,000 men. , 

From the blow inflicted by Looshan the Tang never rallied, 
Kitan in the N. E., -annexing mile after mile of territory ; Toofan in 
the west making incessant plundering raids into the interior, and Too- 
gue in the N. W., not so powerful as it had been, but able to inflict 
heavy blows. So that in 831 the Toogue entered the capital, which 
could not fight, and there put men to death in the streets, the Emperor 
daring not even to enquire into the matter. Yet they had then no 
man able to occupy the throne; they found it more profitable and easy 
to make the Tang dynasty their Tulchan calf. 

In the history of the Tang dynasty there are interesting, but not 
satisfactory, accounts of a rough census several times taken. 


Families. Head. 
In A. D. 723, there were said to be 7,861,286 ..  .. 45,431,265. 


755... dan. 9)000,168.. 52,800,488. 


Military Expend. in Chow & Foos. Hiens. Villages. 


Money. 

In 731 — Tls. 2,000,000 | 
742 | 490,000 | ,, 10,200,000 — 1528 | 16,829. 
790 — — . 1538 | 16,839. 
781 | 768,000 — — — — — 


It is quite probable that eleven centuries ago the Chinese did not 
number more than fifty million head, while a very large proportion of 
even those were either engrafted nomads or their hybrid progeny. The 
family is, it may be safely assumed, just as now, a poll-tax unit. It is 
properly a “main-door,” and inside a Chinese main-door there may be, 
and eften is, what we would call several families, for the patriarchal 
great grand-father may see all his descendants, a hundred or more — 
persons, all in his family. Ten “families” occupied a 7,—there might 
be more, there might be less, but the /i for taxing purposes, as for 
military, had only and had always ten families. These ten were also 
as now, called Ding each ten of which should produce a soldier, each 
ten /i being understood in times of dire necessity to be oa to send 
out a soldier.* 


* Cf Shung Wooji on War. 
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The average given above for every main-door is about six, which 
will certainly seem small to one acquainted with the present crowded 
state of China, and conditions of its family life. 

It will be observed that there is a gradual increase of the number 
of taxed families up to the time when Looshan became an actor on the 
political stage, and that with his rebellion a state of frightful collapse 
occurred, the number of families acknowledging the Tang dynasty i.e., 
the number of doors open to Tang tax-gatherers, being just one third 
in 781 of what they were 26 years before, The number of individuals, 
of cities &€., is not given in 781, but the families are a guide. 

The military expenditure of 742 was five times what it was 30 
years before, but little more than half of that which crushed the 
reduced empire in 781. 

In 609 when the power of the Swi had reached its Zenith the 
number of families was 8, 900,000, of hien cities 1255 and of Kin 
(Chow and foo) 190. But this ineluded others beyond China proper 
as the extent of the land was “9300 7) E. to W. and 14,815 Zi N. 
to 8.;’—the latter term spreading from Yunnan to Shamo. 

The mother of Abaoji the “Great Ancestor” or founder of the 
Liao dynasty dreamed that she embraced the sun, whence the birth of 
Abaoji. When he was being born there was an unnaturs!ly bright 
light in the room, and a strange, unknown kind of fragrance tloated in 
the air. He could walk at three months old. The light of his eyes 
Was So powerful that none could stand his look. He fought in the east 
and conquered in the west, and over a myriad Zi) was spread the terror 
of his name. He assumed the title Emperor in 907. He built the 
capital of Shangking in the land of the ancient Anping of Han. Three 
years did it take in building. He occupied the throne for 20 years, 
dying at 55 years of age. 

Such is a summary of the life of one of the Great Conquerors of 
mankind; strange feature of Chinese story that every man who is 
more able than his cotemporaries to slay, harry and de-troy, is the 
specially born of heaven, which sends such prodigies to indicate the 
coming greatness of the new-born child. The prodigies however are 
always written after the fulfilment of their prophecy, never during the 
undeveloped youth of the man who is to become “ glorious”’ by shed- 
ding rivers of blood. 

In the period of Gwangchi of the Tang dynasty (885-8), Chinda 
the Kokhan of Hundajin, ravaged the Si and Shiwet (or Shire). 
He then led all the tribes to Abaoji who was clected king. Then were 
the eight tribes first united into one. 

These Z were originally known as Coomosi. As Si they were of 
filthy manners; were excellent archers and had frequently harried the 
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northern bounds of Wei. They with the ancient Kitan were called 
Eastern JZoo and were both broken up by Moyoong. They were driven 
for shelter to the regions between Soong and Mo. As Mo is Shamo and 
Soong their own first inheritance on the Sira muren river, the locality 
is easily fixed. The Si were driven to seek shelter on the Wei border 
from the overwhelming forces of the plundering Gaoli. | 

In 926, after the consolidation into a compact kingdom of eastern 
Mongolia, the site of Moyoong,—the Kitan began to take steps for lay- 
ing an empire. They marched eastwards against Bohai, taking Tooyii 
city, and gradually annexed all there was of Bohai west of the Hoor- 
ha river. | 
Abaojt the real founder of the Kitan power was then reigning. 
He appointed his eldest son Governor of East Dan, the name which 
he gave to the conquered Bohai, and Duagwang the second son was 
made General of Silow,—the original Kitan capital. He himself lived 
in Tooyii city. To this city came Kwun, a messenger sent by the Chi- 
nese new Emperor to report the decease of the late Emperor. King 
Abaoji wept his formal grief according to etiquette, and on learning 
the distracted state of China said he was grieved he could not at once 
march with all his men to aid the Emperor, but he had too much on 
hand fighting Bohai on his east,—for it had not yet wholly yielded. 
Kwun revealed the weak state of the Empire, lamenting the possibili- 
ty that the heir to the Empire might never be crowned. But, like the 
Pard which has drawn a little blood, the king became less polite as 
conversation went on;—the desire doubtless growing in his mind to. 
bury his claws deeply in the Chinese weakened Empire. He ended by 
imprisoning Kwun for ten days. At the end of which he had him 
brought into the royal presence, paper and ink set before him, with 
first the desire, then the command to have Yowchow ceded over to him 
in writing. If Kwun was weak he was no traitor, and neither smiles 
_ nor frowns, neither promises of advantage nor threats against his life, 
moved him from his fixed purpose not to betray his country. He was 
tlierefore again locked up, and in a few days thereafter Abaoji died in 
the city of Tooyii. 

Shoolii, the wife of Abaoji and mother of Tooyii, was a masculine 
woman, of extraordinary abilities, but fiercely cruel, delighting in 
bloodshed. When her husband was/dying she summoned all his prin- 
cipal officers to his bedside along with their wives, and said to the lat- 
ter, “To-day I am to be a widow, it is not well that you should have 
husbands ”’ ;—whereupon she ordered a hundred of the chief officials 
to be put to death, saying, “ Let them follow and serve their former 
lord.” | 
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Su Wun a military officer of the household, both an able man and 
a powerful, was greatly beloved by Abaoji. His wife for some reason, 
was enraged against him, and employed men to take him to Mooye- 
shan, (“‘ Hill of Graves’’) along with the others. He was apparently 
warmly objecting to the honour, for Shoolu said to him “ Your former 


master delighted in you, why is it you will not go”? He replied 


‘My late lord loved no one as he loved you, why do you not go”? 
She said she was most willing to go, but that her son was a child and 
that most important affairs relating to the welfare of the Kingdom 
detained her. She then turned towards her attendants, and stretching 
out her right arm ordered them to cut it off from the shoulder, and 
send it to be buried with her husband.- The attendants fell on their 
knees and implored her not to do such a thing. She at last consented 
to have it cut off at the elbow joint, and this was buried with her hus- 
band to show her affection; but Su Wun had saved his life. He was 
liberated and no more slain. This was at the funeral, six month after 
the death and its holocaust. | 

Abaoji’s body was buried in Mooyeshan, which in the Toongkien is 
said to be 300 /i N. E. of Shangking; another authority makes it 300 
li S. W. of Yingchow. A note to the same history sees a discrepancy 
and asks whether there was a Mooyeshan north of Shangking and 
another south of it. We know that the splendid Yiwoolii mountains 
of Gwangning in Liaosi, just bordering Mongol land, was the burial 
place of some members of the imperial house of Liao, and it is much 
more natural to look thereabouts for the burial place of the founder. 
Liaotung history states that when sacrificing to their founder, they 
always lvoked in the direction of Gwangning, which was S. E. and not 
N. E. of Shangking. Shangking was also called Silow (west Tower), 
because Abaoji raised a great tower in the centre of the city. Another 
called the Doonglow he erected in Bohai land, 1000 d to the east. The 
north Tower was 300 /i to the N.; and the south Tower as many to the 
S.,—which south Tower was on Mooyeshan. 

Tooyii was the eldest son of Abaoji and Duagwang the second. 
The former was appointed his successor by the father. But the 
mother preferred the latter, who was a most filial son, never eating 
when his mother was out of sorts, till she had first eaten. The eldest 
son had been nominated “Man-imperial king,”’ by the father, and sent 
to rule over East Dan, as Bohai was called. Thence his mother, led 
him and the army to Silow where his younger brother was stationed 
as general. 

- When she got there she sent her eldest son to prepare her tent, 

and. after he was gone out, she addressed the chiefs saying, that she 
loved both her sons extremely, and found it very difficult whom to 
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chose for the throne. The chiefs knew well and long what her-desires 
were, and answering according, said that “The General would make 
the better king.” She at once responded, that she could not trifle 


_ with the unanimous consent and assent of the ministers, and therefore 


had the second son proclaimed king. | 

Tooyii believing his life endangered, fled by night with a few 
hundred horse towards China, to go to the Court of Tang. But he 
was overtaken, brought back, and sent, but not banished, to east Dan. 
The new king received from his mother the title of “‘ Heavenly-imper- 
ial” king, ‘‘Tienhwang Wang,” in contradistinction to the more humble 
one conferred on her eldest son by the deceased king. 

The Queen dowager was the real ruler however. She released 
Kwun from his captivity, and sent Asumoo along with him to report 
the decease of the King to the Imperial court. 

Lu Loong Wun the Jidooshn of Looloong: murdered his younger 
brother, which greatly offended the Emperor. To escape punishment 
he fled to Kitan by whom he was placed over a considerable number 
of Chinese soldiers in Yingchow. He had secret overtures made to him 
hinting that, as the former Emperor was dead and a new one on the 
throne, it might be an easy matter to annul the past if he presented 
himself now at court, but that it might be more difficult after the 
Emperor was sometime on the throne. He took the hint, and as the 
Chinese under him were also eager to return to their native land, they 
rose with him against their masters; slew the Kitan commander and 
his men, driving before them 100,000 people and 8000 tents and carts 
as captives from Yingchow. These they made a peace offering. 7 

The Kitan had their revenge however, for in 928 they attacked 
and took Pingchow with its Governor Cammandant, Jang Sijoong. He 
was much trusted by the Kitan Commandant. His men who were also 
preserved alive, got home-sick when there a year and a half, and 
bitterly wept before him praying to find some means of returning home. 
He told them he could deceive and kill the Commandant, and that they 
could easily fight their way off in the Consequent confusion. He there- 
fore provided a feast and when the Commandant was drunk had him 
killed, and the body thrown into a well, into which he had previsously 
poured a quantity of quicklime. He then marched his man against 
the barracks in the north of the city, the soldiers in which, being 
wholly unprepared for such.an attack, were easily thrown into 
confusion and flight. He therefore made his way with his men and 
20,000 people into Chinese soil and was highly complimented by this 
Emperor, who made him Tsushu Sub-prefect of Yoochow. 

The Kitan however did not lose any of their main posts, for ere 
that small meeting they had taken Dingjow, (Tingchow), and were 
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then plundering Yunchow, the modern Kihun of Taiyuen. And as 
they had so strong and firm a footing in the north of China, they 
interfered and effectually, among the struggling rivals for the imperial 
crown. They had however suffered two crushing defeats when 
assisting Woo, to fetain Dingjow, against Choo. They had on one 
occasion marched to, and entered Dingjow, whence they issued by 
night and took Sinlo a city built hurriedly by the Choo general. He 
withdrew and prepared to attack the Kitan, telling his men that the 
day had come when they should repay the goodness of their sovereign. 
_ He ordered them to throw away their bows and arrows, take their 
sword and dash among the foe, thus rendering useless the formidable 
arrows of the latter. He led the way himself on his horse, and the 
Kitan were cut up in a frightful manner, leaving half their men 
on the field. A similar defeat overtook them a few months after,— 
the few survivors from which, were pursued by the villagers with white 
staves, as they fled northwards and scarcely a man ever returned to 
his home. | 

The survivors captured of the Kitan were sent to the Emperor by 
the victorious general with the desire to have them executed. But as 
there were many of the elite of the Kitan among them the emperor 
wisely detained them to act as a check upon the Kitan, Ist because of 
the hope of receiving then back again, and 2nd because of fear of 
revenge upon their lives for any loss by them upon the Chinese. This 
effectually checked them for three years, during which repeated 
embassies were sent to the Chinese Court to have them liberated, and 
a most serious and persistent effort was made in the third year of their 
captivity. The Emperor in deliberating with his ministers, mentioned 
the peace they had enjoyed ever since the capture of those men, and | 
that with their liberty would doubtless commence the same old scenes. 
The Commandant of Kichow gave a still more potent argument for 
their retention, in that they were now aware of the hollowness of the 
empire and would not fail to muster all their forees on their return 
and overflood the land, when a dire repentance would come too late. 
A few of the less important prisoners were permitted to accompany 
the messengers; but as the Kitan did not get what they wanted they 
repeatedly ravaged the districts of Yunchow and Junwoo. Their raids 
were so frequent and sudden that Yowchow men dared not go for fuel 
and fodder 10 li East of the city. The grain convoys were often taken 
by the eneny, and frequently plundered at the very gates of the city, 
A fortified city had to be created on Yengow, (Liang hiang hien) in 
order to keep open the communication with Yowchow. A fort was 
also built at Loochung another at Sanho, a hundred li N. E. of Yow- 


chow. On Sanho ‘fort all the border people leaned, and not in vain, 
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for the Commandant drove back many forays of the Kitan. Jatung 
also gave them.such a warm reception, and its Commander made such 
formidable preparations to resume the offensive, that the Kitan thought 
it best to retire to their homes. But a native of Shamo highly esteemed 
by the Emperor opened the gate of Weichow (Linchiw Chihli), to Ki- 
tan, because he had a private feud against Shi Jingtang, generallissimo 
of the large army marching north. Jingtang afterwards himself 
founded a short lived dynasty of Tsin. 

We have followed the Kitan closely enough from their dawn till © 
we find then masters of the north of present Chihli, and all Inner 
Mongolia, of Liaotung which they wrenched out of the hands of the 
Niijun, of Bohai, and of the province of Kirin or Ninguta west of the 
Hoorha, still inhabited by the Bohai Mogo or N ujun, distinguished 
from those.east of the Hoorha, as the civilized Nijun, we need not 
detail the assumption of imperial state and power by Kitan under the 
title of the Liao or “drow” dynasty ; its harshness to the emperor of 
Tsin which it overthrew, its previous bargainings and profits among 
the contending aspirants to -— and its subsequent incessant wars 
with the Sung dynasty. 

Aboaji built, as we have seen Shangking or Silaw (W. Tower), 
on the south of the Sira muren. 

Duagwang the title of the second son and successor of Abooji 
began to reign in 927. Three years after he built the capital first 
known as Doongping Kiin or Giin, changing the name afterwards to 
Nanking and latterly to Doongking or East capital. That wast he 
present Liaoyang. The walls were thirty feet high and thirty 4 in 
circumference. The Palaces were in the north east of the city, and 

ir walls enclosing them were also thirty feet high. Within the palace 

unds were towers so high that every portion of the city could be 
seer\thence,—a very excellent idea, when the first leader of any rabble 
murdering the reigning King, stepped into the vacant throne. This 
city he called ‘Heavenly Happiness,” and to dwellers in tents and 
feeders of cattle on the grassy slopes of eastern Mongolia, the fertile 
plain lying all round Liaoyang, covered with waving green crops far 
as the eye could see, would certainly seem a paradise. | 

- He had taken Pingchow before building this capital. He was 
then apparently living where his father had elected to live,—in Foo- 
yii,—hence the name of Nanking, for it was South, just as Liaoyang 
is, from Kaiyuen. He afterwards changed his residence to Lin hwang 
foo,—another name for Shangking, when the new city was renamed 
Doongking, for it was now east of the chief capital. He was nominated 
a How (Marquis) by Tsin Emperor, and assumed the title of “Liao” 
or “Iron” for his dynasty. - 
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Under the jurisdiction of Doongking were seven Prefectures and 
Sub-prefectures, with nine. district cities. East of the Hwuntoong 
were the Sub-prefecture of Bin, Ning Giang, Chang, and Chwun. It 
is impossible now to localize them, though we know they were all 
enclosed within the Songari and Hoorka, or on the banks of the former. 

The fifth ruler from Abaoji built Joongking, or Central Capital, 
In the land of Anping of Han. It was west of Gwangning, just within 
the border of modern Mongolia,—hence the name “Central.” It 
was changed by the Kin dynasty to Beiking in the “ North Capital ;” 
the name gives to the Modern Capital of China. 

J. 


THE FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
By Rev. A. B. Hutcntnson. 

4L F RB RR “The Family Sayings of Confucius with orig- 
inal annotations” is the title of a book with which Dr. Legge has made 
students of Chinese more or less familiar, from the frequent references 
which he makes to it in the prolegomena to the Chinese Classics. He 
says “it is a very valuable fragment of antiquity and it would be 
worth while to incorporate it with the Analects.” 

I propose to offer through these pages a translation of the work 
in its entirety believing that it will tend to throw increased light upon 
the popular Chinese idea of the great sage, even if as some think por- 
tions of the narratives it contains are apocryphal. 

The work before us is in two small volumes, 12mo, of about 120 
Chinese pages altogether, and is the same edition as that used by Dr. 
Legge. It is undoubtedly the compilation of one Wang Suh, who 
flourished in the early part of the third century of our present era. 

No one of the many critics who have examined his book charges 
him with inventing or fabricating the contents, but it is allowed that 
he omitted from an éarlier edition some things which he says were 
already included in other extant works and added some details from 
these same works to complete the accounts contained in the original 
Family Sayings.” 

Thus when Mr. Wylie states that the present work is the pro- 
duction of Wang Suh, we are not to let the word mislead us into think- 
ing that it is Wang’s composition but simply that it is a recompilation 
and revision made by him, about the year A.D. 225, of a much older 
work. This more ancient volume seems like the Lun Yii to have 


existed in different forms, substantially the same though varying in: 


details. It was one of the books found in the wall of the home of 


* Chinese Classics, Vol. I, prolegomena p. 133, — 
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Confucius in the middle of the second century B. C., and edited and 
published by Kung Ngan Kwoh. This ancient volume seems to have 


_ perished, as have also all the various editions with notes which have — 


been made from time to time, saving this of Wang Suh. 

The earliest notice of this edition will be found in the catalogue 
of the books extant in the Sui dynasty (A.D. 589-618) by Chang Sun 
which says, “The Family Sayings of Confucius, 21 books (#) ” 
“Wang Suh’s commentary was in existence under the Liang dynasty 


- (502-555) in 2 books. A doctor of the Wei dynasty named Chang 


Yung 5f2 Ri revised the original but his work is lost.” 
The original Family Sayings is mentioned in Liu Heang’s cata- 


logue of the former Han books as noted by Dr. Legge, but it is signi- 


ficant that in the catalogue of the T'ang dynasty by Yen Sze Koo © 
(A.D. 618-649), he speaks of “The Family Sayings of Confucius — 
annotated by Wang Suh in 10 vols.,” and makes no note of the 2 
volume edition of the Siu dynasty 

No one scems to doubt that the book we now have is the veritable 
edition by Wang Suh, therefore we must leave these various state- 
ments as we find them, taking it for granted that different copyists or 
publishers have divided the contents variously. 

I append a tabular statement with the dates of the various 3 notices 
which may be helpful to some future investigator. 

The account subjoined is from the imperial catalogue A.D. 1772, 
coupled with the prefaces which I give in extenso, it will enable us to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the estimation in which the work is 


held at the present day. 


Tabular view of various editions of the Family Peal of 
Confucius, with Wang Suh’s annotations. 


1. Le Yung’s Edition. a. p. 1780, 2 vols. 4 kiin, 44 pin. 
2. Imperial Catalogue a. p. 1772-90 says, 10 kin, 
3. mentions that of the 
Ming Dy nasty A.D. 1868-1628, 2 kiin, 
4. Imp. Catalogues mentions also Wang | ; 
Peh’s remarks a. p. 1250, | 44 pin. 
5. Yen Sz Kooin Tang Dy nasty Cata- : 
logue, A. D. 618-649, 10 kiin, 
6. Siu Catalogue as belonging to the Leang | 
502-555, 2 kiin, 
7. Wang Suh’s Preface a. p. 220-260, 44 pin. 


The original work is noted in 
8. Liu Hiang’s Catalogue c. 80-9 as, 27_ kiin, 
9. Siu Catalogue a. p. 589-617 as in 21 kiin, 


# From the above it is clear that Wan® Suh’s Work still retains its original number 
of chapters, but they appear to have been grouped differently into kiin by various 
publishers. The original work has disappeared since the seventh century. 


ay 
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In the Kin teng sze K*oo tsuen shoo tsung muh 1772-1790 (Wrylie’s 
note, p. 61) 91st section page 4, we find the following account of 
“The Family Sayings of Confucius.” | 
| 10 Kiin; deposited in the imperial library. “Wang Suh of the 

Wei dynasty annotated it. His marriage name was  ¥€ Tsze Yung, 
a man of Tung Hoi, held office, and his acts are recorded in the “ San 
Kwoh Chi.” After quoting from Wang’s preface, the writer goes on, 
“Thus Wang Suh was the first to make this public. Examining the 
list of the Ian books in the E wan chi there is “Confucius Family 
Sayings 27 Kiin. Yen Sze-koo makes a note saying, “ This is not the 
present Ka Yii.” 

The * Lai Ngok Ki, says, “Shun played the five stringed harp and 
sang of the south wind” Ch‘ing comments on this, saying, I have 
never heard of this, + K*ung Ying Ta discussing this says “ Suh com- 
posed the 3 ff fg” discourse on the witness to the Sages, “and 
quotes from the Family Sayings, the ode ‘“ Let riches merease and 
throw away anger,” to show that Hong Shing was wrong; and also 
quotes,t Ma Chaou’s words saying, “ Wang Suh added to the Family 
Sayings,” it was not that Ching had not seen it.’”’ Therefore || Wang 
Peh examining the Family Sayings remarks, “the Ka Yii with 44 
- chapters is what Wang Suh -himself selected from § the Tso Chuen; 
Kwoh Yii; Suen; Mencius; the Urh Tae Ke; taking a little from one 

and another to make it up. 

K'ung In’s preface is also Wang’s own composition. But 4 Shé 
Shing tsoo’s, Heo chae teen peih, says ** the Ta Tae le book, although 
it is ranked with the 14 King yet it is possibly only a miscellaneous 
selection from the book of the Family Sayings, separated and made 
into different chapters. It has a chapter 2 %€, which says “King 
Ching (s.c. 1115) on attaiming his majority, in the course of the 
prayers had the characters $¢ # and [@ F. Did the Chow dynasty at 
first have these? “The Family Sayings only uses the character =, 
we ought to regard the Family Sayings as correct” and soon. Now 
if we examine the (Ta Tae le) BE “F. “ Your Majesty, bright as the 
morning, displays the brilliant glory of the former Emperors,” and in 
the contents of the chapter succeeding it clearly speaks of what Hiao 
Chaou the Emperor said on attaining his majority. Shing ts‘oo erron- 
eously joined these together thinking they were Chuk Yung’s words for 
he did not look carefully into it. Wang Suh no doubt abstracted from 
the section on “People attaining majority” that which he made into 
the chapter “Praise on attaining majority,” [this is the 33rd im the 


* See Lai Ke 19. + M. Mp. 106 No. 324 (a. p. 574.) t see San Kwoh Chi. 
\| M. M. p. 245, No. 811 (a: 1250). Ze — 
€ See Wylie’s notes p. 129, “a second rate work.” ae 


ylie’s notes p. 5. 
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Ka Yii] having crroneously joined together the prayer of Hiao Chaon 
on attaining his majority with that of King Shing on a like occasion, 
therefore he left out the four characters for “ Former Emperors Your 
Majesty,’’* quietly and craftily altering them to the character for King 
(3). That is to say, the Ka Yii plagiarises the Ta Tae, not the Ta 
Tae, the Ka Yii. The above instance is a clear case in proof. He 
repeatedly made extracts from other books in the same way. I made 
careful examination with repeated comparison to be assured of this and 
there is no doubt that this is Wang Suh’s own compilation. But this 
book has now circulated for a longtime. The words bequeathed to us 
which have come down are many of them to be met with in this book. 

Therefore from the Tang dynasty to the present time, though it 
is known not to be ¢ genuine it is not to be rejected. His book had but 
a small circulation until the Ming dynasty, therefore Ho Mangchun in 
the “Family Sayings which he annotated says “I have not seen Wang © 
Suh’s volume. +t Wong Gow in his || Chin Chak Cheung Yii, also 
says, “the Family Sayings in its present form makes the present 
generation confused and stupid by its alterations and rejections, but 
there is that which Wang Suh annotated of which now there are very 
few to be had in fact it is scarcely ever to be seen.” | 

That which was published in the Ming dynasty has 2 vols. 1n 
Fuhkien, in the house of Seu Po, § (#% &#) amongst the books is one 
lacking 20 leaves. In Hoi Yii, in Maou Tsun’s house,§] (7 3%) is one 
which slightly differs but which is complete. Whether Seu’s book 1s 
in existence I do not know; the present is that which Maou Tsun, 
corrected and published. Compared with what the shops publish it is’ 
perhaps a little more like the ancient one. 

I may observe here with regard to the assertion of Wang Peh, 
that the (third) preface is a forgery by Wang Suh, that the assertion is 
unsupported, and was made 10 centuries after the original publication. 
Comparing the (second) preface by Wang Suh with that which pro- 
fesses to be by the original compiler of the Ka Yii, any one will I 
think be inclined to take it as genuine. Wang seems to have incur- 
red the obloquy which always attaches to those who venture, in 
defence of the truth, to differ from popular and older authorities. Had 
he really forged the preface, would he not have been more likely to | 
have made the writer assert that the Ka Yii had been found with the 
other books in the wall of K‘ung’s house? We now proceed to the 


book itself, it is sty led ; the “ Family Sayings of Confucius, with 
or original explanations.” 


Wylie’s notes p. 37 Ming Dynasty. | Fz 
§ Wylie’s notes p. 186. q Wylie’s notes 124, 
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Annotated by Wong Tze Yuh  $ 3€,* of Tung Hoi, in the 
Wei dynasty, (230-260.) The Title page is headed, “ This was engrav- 
ed in the reign of Kia K‘ing, (A. D. 1805) Z, $f.” Preface,—The 
Family Sayings; t, (a Doctor named K‘ung Gan Kwo) @ ;t 
came upon this book in a wall; in the classified catalogue EL man 
chi, made by Liu Hiang $j fy,t (B.C. 30.) It is stated that the 
Family Saying had 27 books. || Yen Sze Koo, (A. D. 650.) says in 
a note “the present Ka-ii is not the same as the old one.” 

Thus the annotated edition of Wang Suh,§ #% B # f#, an 
official of the Wei dynasty, (A. B. 220-260) in 44 parts is that 
which he received from K‘tung Mang and is not Gan Kwo’s revised 
edition, made when he was 4 ef &&, (a high literary office). After- 
wards in course of time it became mutilated and mixed up, and 
those who afterwards sought to explain it, followed their own ideas 
and opinions. Wong Kwong Mau’s edition is very poor for he expur- 
gated it. Luk-pau Shan’s edition is not good because the order of events 

is disarranged. During the reign of Chéng Teh (A. D. 1506-22.) Ho 
— In tsuen of Pan Yeung, although he blamed Kwong Mau’s book as not 
at all correct, yet did not make use of Wang Suh’s annotations. 
It is difficult to award unstinted praise to him. At the present time 
people prefer to buy before all others Chan San Chiin’s Ka-ii yet his 
explanations are not uniform with any one authority. I could not then 
find the old annotations of Wang Suh, and when I read this work of 
Chan’s I shut it up saying I really cannot tell which is right. On this 
account I went about for some years diligently seeking “the original 
Ka-ii. Suddenly I fortunately met with Madu U Shan’ s Keih Koo 
Ko,** and from it I learned where I might obtain the book I wanted. 
This was very fortunate, unexpected, ona certainly not by chance, 
but as is said (Mencius, p. 283,) ‘anticipated my mind.” 

Therefore I again diligently examined and looked into the 
authority of this book and handed it to the printer. I gave it the name 
of original explanations, in order to distinguish it from the four editions 
of Wang, Luk, Ho, and Chan. 

From this time those who consult this book, although they cannot 
see the book which was found in the wall of the house of Confueis, 
yet may see the book which Wang Suh annotated, after it had |won 
mutilated and mixed up for three hundreu years; is not this to en:le 


— 


Mayer’s Manual, p. 246. sec, 820. Legge’s Shoo. Proleg p. 26. 
Mayer’s Manual, (M. M.) p. 106, sec. 323. 

M. M., p. 130, sec. 404, and Wylie’s notes 4. 7. 26, &c. 

W. Notes 14. 16. M. M. p. 275, sec. 912. 

Same as Wong Tsze Yuh. M. M. p. 246. 


‘Kang Hi Rad. Art. 
For interesting note see Wylie, p. 60. 
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men “to see clearly the feature of the Lo mountain’* I have there- 
fore penned these few words to make known my good fortune. 

In the reign of Kien Lung (1780), summer quarter, 5th month, 
15th day, at Ts‘in Tong, by me ia seen a 43. See Legge’s classics 
Vol. I. p. 133. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR = #f WANG SUH. 


What Ching taught, circulated 50 years, I Suh, when I was 
about 15 years old first applied my heart to lonsning, and was taught 
on Ching’s principles. 

I searched diligently the true meaning of his book, and found the 
method from beginning to end not even the contradictions and mistakes 
very many, therefore I rejected and altered. The world did not under- 
stand my meaning, and said, that I was blaming and cavilling at a 
former master so as to get called a remarkable man. Alas! alas! 
I am deeply grieved ; I am not fond of doing difficult things, but it is 
inevitable in this case. The sage’s door is so blocked up that one 
cannot enter. Confucius way is choked with thorns and briers, can I 
do less than clear these away? If no ono then likes to use it, it is not 
my fault. Therefore I make selections from the ¢ Hing Jai, to make 
quite clear the meaning of this book; also the official style of speaking 
in laws and regulations, as far as my ability enables me. 

In the 22nd generation after Confucius, (i.e. about 700 years) there 
was Hung Mang (JU, 3&), in whose house was a book by one of his 
ancestors. Formerly I studied with him, and then returned home. 
Taking up that which he formerly discussed with me it corresponds _ 
exactly with my book. Anciently Confucius said (see Analects, p. 81.) 

“After the death of King Wan was not the cause of truth lodged 
here inme? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth perish, 
then I, a future mortal should not have got such a relation to that 
cause. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what can 
the people of Kwang do to me?” That is to say “‘ Heaven because 
the cause of truth perities, causes me to proclaim the cause of truth 
to the world.” At the present time perhaps because heaven does not 
desire the destruction of the truth, it therefore causes me according 
to what I have learnt, and according to what I heard from Mang, 
to make it clear that my book is in conformity to _—— and 


not not opposed to him. 

* This ly 3 | refers toa Taouist legend, concerning a fabulous mountain 
which was enveloped in mist to all but those who thoroughly understood the 
Taouist doctrine. 

See M. M., p. 19, sec. 59. 

t Probably the Six Canonical works are here meant M. M., p. 824, sec. 194. 
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For fear that this narration of all that the Sage actually did 
might perish, I specially made this annotated edition so as to hand it 
down to-those who love the study of good things. 

The Lun Yu says, (p. 82) “Laou said the Master remarked 


having no official employment I acquired many arts.” Those who . 


explain this do not know who this Laou was, many use mistaken 
language. In the Family Sayings of Confucius there is a disciple named 


K‘in Chang also called Laou, his marriage title was Tsze-k‘ae and also - 


Tsze-chang, and he was a native of Wei. 

When Tsung Loo died Laou went and paid a visit of respect to 
him, Confucius prevented him. (See Legge’s Ch‘un Tsew, p. 682, 2nd 
column for this incident). 

In the Chtun Tsew Ngai Chiin (see Wy ‘lie’s notes p. 6), it is said, 
“To govern the people he used five. This is explained, Yaou for five 
years went only once on a tour of inspection ; once in five years to go 
on a tour of inspection he cannot be termed, “in governing the people 
to use five.” 

The Shoo King, says (Vol. III, part I, p. 37) “ In five years there 
was one tour of inspection,” this is said in the text of Shun, not of 
Yaou. Confucius discussed the affairs of the 5 emperors, declaring the 
singular things of each, Confucius said concerning Shun “ going on a 
tour of inspection throught the Empire once in 5 years”—thus how 
often Yaou’s tour of inspection took place is not to be known.* 

In the Chow dynasty there was one tour of inspection in twelve 
years. How could we say of the Chow dynasty that in governing the 
empire it used twelve? Confucius said Yaou, because he had the 
virtue of earth (the 8th element) went about the empire, and he was 
fond of yellow colour. This yellow colour virtue of earth is the fifth 
in the order of the earths; therefore it is said in governing the people 
he used the fifth, this is the meaning. 


THE LATTER PREFACE (TO THE KA U.) 


The “Family Sayings of Confucius” contains narratives which 
the Auwng,t the chief ministers, the scholars, and great officers 
together with the 72 disciples, were able to find out by enquiry and by 
mutual questioning. Afterwards the disciples each wrote down what 
he had enquired into, at the same time as the Lun Yu, and Hau King, 
were compited. The disciples selected the most important, correct, and 
true of his sayings to form the Lin Yi. Those remaiming they 


Legewe Shooking Proleg, p. 198. 
+ Sce Mencius B. V., p. I, ch. 2, p. 249. 
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collected and wrote down calling them “ The Family Sayings of Con- 
fucius.” All that’ he said in conversation on various subjects from 
first to last was verily Confucius own original idea. 

The style of this book in many places is somewhat redundant, and 
much is not important. It seems as if the 72 disciples, each as he 
remembered things, related them and first and last made improvements 
giving elegance and finish. Some were more, others less talented, 
which accounts for this inequality in style. 

_ With the death of Confucius, his abstruse sayings came to an end; 
when the 72 disciples died, his great principles were perverted. 

In the time of the six states* (B.C. 250 cirea) the doctrine of 
the Yii (Confucianity) extended on all sides. There were travelling 
counsellors who sought to please and profit rather than to teach truth, | 
multiplying twigs and leaves, but neglecting the root. But Mencius and 
Suen Hingt held fast to that which they had learnt. In the time of 
King Chao f§t of the Ts‘tin dynasty Suen Hing entered Ts‘in, and 
King Chin sought to learn from him the Confucian doctrines. 

Suen Hing used the words of Confucius with the affairs of the 
various Kingdoms, and the sayings of the 72 disciples, altogether more 
than 100 chapters or books. Because of this the Ts‘in kingdom had 
the U Kau Confucian books. 

In the time of She Wong-tai (B.C. 221) Li Sze§ 2 (Died 
B.C. 208) burnt the books, but the Family Sayings of Confucius 
being then on a level with the other philosophes, it did not gy 

Kao Tsu of the Han dynasty (B.C. 194) conquered Ts‘in and 
collected all the books which were written on tablets of bamboo 2 feet 
in length,{/ many ancient characters having been used in writing 
them.** When the Emperor Lii ruled Han, She put there books in 
her library—the Lii princes were afterwards slain, and destroyed, and — 
the Family Sayings of Confucius were scattered in various Alirections. 

Those scholars who loved to examine, each used his own ideas in 
adding to or diminishing from these, so it comes to pass that though 
the matters related in this book are the same, the language differs. 

In the last year of his reign the Emperor Han King (B.C. 141) 
made a general appeal, secking for all books on rites in the empire. 
At that time the graduates and great officials presented their books to 
the officer superintending the collection. They obtained then the 
copy of the Family Sayings of Confucius which the Emperor Lu had 


* M. M., p. 324, sec. 198. + M. M., p. 197, sec. 649. t M. M., p. 369. 

|| M. M., p. 370. § M. M., p. 192, sec. 368. 

{ See Legge’s Classics, Vol. I, proleg. p. 13 note. The object being to keep knowledge 
in the power of a few only and it is attributed to She Wong-tai (B.C. 221-209). 

** M. M., p. 144, sec. 458. 
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taken possession of together with the affairs of all the states, je the 
sayings of the 72 disciples—which all got mixed up in inextricable 
confusion. 

The Emperor handed them over to the Department of Literature, 
together with the *Huk Lai and the other sections all mixed up 
together, and they received these and deposited them in the imperial 
library. 

In the time of 3g $F Fung (B. 0. 110), I was in office at the cap- 
ital, and of my own idea, fearing the ancients works and sayings were 
in great danger of being defaced and lost, so with the aid of the Kung, 
the chief ministers, scholars and great officers endeavoured to collect 
complete copies of all I could. I then separated them into their appro- 
priate sections and in proper order. I revised and collected these 44 
sections, and there was one section “ Tsang Szet @ , enquiring into 
rites’’ which belonged to the Li Ki. Therefore I did not include it 
in the things contained in the books of his disciples which witnessed 
to Confucius words and were not written in the Family Sayings because 
they had been already included in other volumes. Therefore I did not 
include any chapter which is in those. 

The students of later days cannot, but perceives this. 


To be continued. 


THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. R. H. Graves, M. D. 


A STANDARD version of the Holy Scriptures has been proposed 
and is no doubt a great desideration. But before a version can 
be made which will bid fair to take its place for generations a great 
deal of preliminary study is needed. As a small contribution to such 
preliminary work I propose to take up the Plants of the Bible. 

The greatest confusion exists as to the rendering of thé original 
Hebrew and Greek botanical terms in Chinese. Not only do different 
translators employ different Chinese terms, but the same translator 
uses different terms in different passages, for rendering the same word 
from the original tongues. With regard to verbs and particles the 
force of the passage often compels us to employ different rendenings, 
but there is no excuse for doing this with names of plants. I know 
very well that these are difficulties in the way of a uniform rendering 
in some cases; the precise plant meant by the original is often uncer- 
tain, and one translator will lean to one meaning and another to 


® Lai Ki, part 1, | 
+ Lai Ki, port 1 ii Also Legge’s Classics, Vol. I, p. 3 note. 
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another. Still uniformity is so desirable and the meaning of most of 
the terms is so generally agreed upon by botanists that there need be 
no serious divergence in translating. 

While I have used all the means at my command to. arrive at a 
right conclusion, and have endeavored to a obviate the present con- 
fusion by recommending some definite word, I still look upon this effort 
as but tentative, and would feel much obliged to friends in any part of 
China to point out any errors and offer any suggestions. | 

One source of divergence in translating is the fact that the 
Chinese have no definite, universally acknowledged names for many of 
their plants. Not only are the ancient and mordern names different, 
but the same plant is called by different names, in different parts of — 
the empire and even in the same locality. Fortunately however, these 
names appertain to various species and varieties rather than to genera, 
orders and classes. So different are the ancient from the modern names 
that few even of the best read Chinese could recognize a plant by the 
name given in the J Ya (#J FE), or even the Shi King (fF #). As 
an instance of local names take the JZibiscus esculentus, which Dr. 
Porter Smith gives as jj % 3= (Hwang-shuh-kwei), while it is known 
in Canton, as Fj (Chan-kia) te. slimy squash, or (Mao-kia) 
hairy squash; so ARK (Muh-kw) “tree melon,” means Quince in the 
North, and the Papaya in the South. © 

Notwithstanding these difficulties it is not impossible at least to 
aim at acommon terminology for scripture, and I am persuaded in 
most.cases to find one. 

I purpose to take up first, the trees and then the flowers and 
herbs of the Bible, following alphabetical order, after the example of 
Tristram, who is the most generally acknowledged modern authority 
on the subject. I have already collected some notes on this subject 
during leisure moments, and as I have time from more important 
duties, will (D. V.) write them out for publication. 

Algum Alqumniun.—(I. Kings x, 11, 12) (II. Chron. 1, 8) & 
This was probably the Red Sandal wood (Pterocarpus Santaliums), see 
Tristram, Smith’s Dictionary of Bible, &e. Medhurst and Bridgman 
tender it 7K; the Mandarin version—Shereshewsky, # Dr. 
Legge translates ## ZK in the Shi King, by Sandal trees, and refers it 
to a variety indigenous to China which is without fragrance. We had 
better therefore with Shereshewsky translate # | 

Atmonp.—Shaked.—See Gen. xii, 11; Ex. xxv, 33, 34; Jer. 1, 
11, &c. This word is applied both to the fruit and the wood, as an 
examination of the passages in which it occurs will show. It is 
undoubtedly the Amygdalus communis or Almond. All translate 4y. 
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This or #f £ is the best word. Perhaps it would be best to use 4 
for the tree, and 4¢ { for the fruit. 

In Gen. xxx, 37, luz is translated “hazel,” in English version 

“Interpreters are divided, but the former (almond) seems the more 

probable.” Gesenius.* 

Ators.—Ahalim.—Ps. xv, 8; Prov. vu, 17; Cant. rv, 14; 
John x1x, 39. “The Aloes of Scripture has nothing to do with the 
Aloes of medicine.” Tristram interpreters are agreed, that the plant 
referred tois the lignum aloés (Aquiland agallochum), the Calambac, 
or Eagle wood. See Tristram, Porter Smith sub voc. “Liqu alees,” 
Hanbury’s Chinese Mat. Medhust p. 34, Gesenius, sub voc. Ahalim, 
for full accounts. All have translated wrongly by jf @, which 
Williams gives as “helebere” (Mand. Dict). Tatasinos, (catalogue, 
Medhurst Sinen.) gives “ Aloé et catechu” as equivalent of the 
above, but writes the Chinese without 140th radical 4+. Porter Smith 
writes 

The original should undoubtedly be translated by 7 #, which is 
the Chinese for Eagle wood; see Buiasines, Hanbury, Porter Smith 
and Williams. 

In Num. xxiv, 6, where the English vers. has “ liqu-aloes,” 
Medhurst translates # #, and Bridgman and Shereshewsky, rightly, 
DL FH. The Septuagint has, through some different reading probably, 
“tents.” 

AppLe.—Tappuach.—Cant. 11, 3, Prov. xxv, ll. ‘Critics 
and commentators have roamed through the orchards of Europe and 
Asia to identify the fruit indicated,” Tristram. Some, as Tristram 
and Caruthers, incline to the Apricot ; others as Royle and Haughton 
in Smith’s Dictionary prefer the Citrou, others again the Quince ; 
Gesenius gives Apple, and Thomson “(Land and Book)” insists that 
the apple is found so far South. 

All the Chinese translators give Apple, #§ 44; perhaps this might 
as well remain, tho’ the weight of authority is against Apple, and 
Citrou seems to answer best. If this is preferred # ## (Sarcodactylis) 
will be the proper word. 3 

 Asy.—Oren.—Is. xiv, 14, “The Septuagint translates 
it as a pine tree, and this interpretation, which is supported by 
the best critics, seems the most, probable.” Tristram, he prefers 
the Syrian pine (Pinus Hoalepensis) _but suggests that it may be 
the Arabian Mountain Ash, “aran.” All translate rightly #2 A 


* Almond. The Heb. laz, Gesenius identifies with Lat. nuk, Eng. nut. Compare 


Cantonese lut be used for Chestnut, Acorn &c. 


¢ Aloes, The Hel. ahdlim and Greek @ydA Aoyov agallochow, are derived from 
Sauser. agura, Gesenius ; whence also the name in commerce Garroo wood. 
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(Cunninghamia Sineusis), unless any one would prefer #4 #f (Pinus 
Sineusis). 

Batm.— Tsori, Septuagint, resina.—Gen. XXXVII, 25; 
Ezek. xxvut, 17; Jer. vit, 22. This is either the Mastich (pistacia 
lentiscus), the Modern Balm of Gilead (Balanites cegyptiaca), or the 
True Balm of Gilead (Balsamodendrou gileadense), Tristram. Tristram 
suggests that the name ¢sori may apply to the gum or oil from any 
of these. Gesenius confines it to the opobalsamum or True Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Chinese translators all give fL #%. Williams says, this is 
“olibanum ; the gum rosin obtained from the Bosevellia pupyric fera, 
and gum sanderach.” Porter Smith gives 3& #§ as Sanderach, and 
Olibanum. F is applied to Mastich according to Williams 
and others; in Canton however I have never heard it applied to any 
thing but common rosin or pitch. Perhaps we cannot do better than 
use $, #, but then we make no distinction between ¢sori mastich and | 
lebonah, frankincense or olibanum. 7 

Bay.—Eszrach.—Ps. xxxvui, 35. This word should probably be 
translated ‘native, indigenous,” as in margin of English vers. ;. so 
Gesenius. Canon Cook (Com. on Biber by Bishops and Clergy of 
Anglican Church’’) suggests the oleander as the plant referred to, 
but not as translation. The Septuagint has Cedar of Lebanon. If 
specific it may be Sweet Bay (/aurus nobilis), Sreteien. All translate 
correctly “ flourishing tree.”’ 

Box.—Teasshur.—Is. 19; ux, 138. Ezek. xxvu, 6, (?). 
The last text is very obscure; see note in Anglican Cemmnsatarys. 
“Tt is held by all the best commentators to be a contraction of 
teasshur,”’ Tristram. 

The teasshur is probably the Box (Bucus longifolia), but the 
Syrian and Hebrew interpreters refer it to the Sherbin (Juniperas 
phenicea) “The weight of evidence is in favor of Box,” Tristram. All 
translate correctly by 3 Buxus, Williams; Buxus sempervirens, — 


Porter Smith. | | | 
CampuirRE.—Copher.—Cant. 1, 14; 1v, 13. Thé English word 


Camphire is Camphor. The word Copher does not mean‘ camphor, 
but Henna, (Lawsonia alba or inermis). The translators have imitated 
the Heb. sound. Medhurst gives 7£; and Shereshewsky #f 
Bridgman however gives e. fragrant camphor, and 
Translate Hf Fi 7 HM, which is the Chinese for Henna; Williams, 
Porter Smith. The same term jf FA 7 is applied to the Impatiens 
balsamina ; Fi “herb” however added when the latter is referred 
to, “wry tai when the former is intended, when a distinction is 
wis 
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Cassta.—Hiddah.—Ex. xxx, 24; Ezek. xxvu, 19. Cassia is 
used in the English version for two Hebrew words ; (1) Kiddah, which 
is the Cassia lignea or Zeylanicum; and (2) Ketziahy which is used 
in plural Keizioth in Ps. xiv, 8, only. Gesenius considers this 
also to be the Cassia, but others think it is the Indian Orris, (duk/andia 
Costus Fale. Ap/lotacis lappa Due.; A. auriculata, De Cand.) Houghton 
in Smith’s Dictionary thinks with Gesenius that this may be another 
name for Cassia. All-translate Ketzioh by fy #—. Medhurst uses the 
same for Kiddah, but Bridgman and Shereshewsky have #§ J& for 


the latter. 
If any prefer Orris for Ketzioth FR % is the translation. See 


Hanbury, Porter Smith, Williams. I would suggest that Eye be used 
in all three passages, and that fy #E be reserved for Cinnamon, which 
see; if the distinction between Aiddah and Ketzioth is to be preserved 
we had better use AQ # for the latter. | 

Crepar.—Licz.—J udges, 1x, 15 and passim. Applied generically 
to pines, and specifically to the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Jibani). 
Tristram thinks that where Cedar wood is mentioned as a fragrant 
wood (Lev. xiv, 4; Num. xrx, 6,) a fragrant species of Juniper is 
referred to. All translate by #4] 7 ZK. 

Cuestnut.—Armén.—Gen. xxx, 57; Ezek. xxxt, 8, only. This 
word undoubtedly refers not to the Chestnut but to the Plane tree 
- (Platanus Orientalis), Houghton, Tristram, Gesenius. All translate 
by #3, which is sufficiently wide to embrace maples and liquidambar. 
It is doubtless the best word. 

Cinnamon.—Stinamén.—Ex. xxx, 23; Prov. vu, 17; Cant. 
iv, 14, &c. This is the Cinnamon (Cinnamonum Zelanicum). All 
translate by Py 4& or #§ JE. I would use the former. It is written 
WY AE “fleshy cassia,” by Williams, but e. “ precious 
cassia,”’ by Thomson, Chalmers; Porter Smith gives both. The latter 
is the one usually seen on sign-boards in Canton, and is to be 
preferred, I think. /Translate therefore #. 

Cypress.— Tirza.—lIs. xtiv., 14, 15 only. It is uncertain what 
tree is referred to. Some take it to be the Cypress (Cupressus sem- 
pervinus), others, the Syrian Juniper (Junipans excelsa), others prefer 
the oak, (Gesenius, Balfour) or some other hard grained tree. 
| Shereschewsky translates by HE, “chestnut,” “oak.” Bridgman 

and Medhurst by ##, oak. If Cypress be preferred, #4 44 or simply 

#47 would be best. - However as the word is so uncertain and “ oak” 
has been used hitherto, we may let it remain. 

Esvony.—Hobnim.—Ezck. xxvii, 15 only. Wood of the Diospyros 
ebenus, All translate B 7, literally, “black wood,” which is the 
Chinese ebony. Diospyros Melanonylon. Porter Smith. | 
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KEim.—£/ah.—Hos, 1v, 13 only. This Heb. word is usually trans- 
lated in English version ‘ Oak,” once “teil tree’ and here elm’’— 
a mistranslation. Tristam thinks it ‘ undoubtedly” the Terebinth 
(Pistacia terebinthus) Haughton, in Smith’s Dictionary (sud voc.) 
“Oak,” thinks a deciduous Oak is here intended. 

Medhurst avoids the word; Shereschewsky and Bridgman 
translate by 3. If Oak be preferred this word or #R is correct, if 
terebinth is preferred some other word may be needed. There is in 
North China a Pistachia Sinensis, but I do not know the name in 
Chinese, nor what kind of tree it is. Will some one in the North 
give the needed information through the Recorder P_ I would also like 
to know if there are any distinctive words for deciduous and ever- 
green oaks. | 

_Fie.—Teenah, passin, This is the Ficus carica., All translate by 
“flowerless fruit”? which is tho Chinese for fig. An 
exception occurs in Gen. 11, 7, where Medhurst, strange to say, 
translates by banana! 

Fir.—Berdsh. This term probably included pines, cypress and 
juniper. Of these the Pinus maritima halepeusis and juniperus excelsa 
are the most common in Palestine. All translate by #4 7K, as also 
Dr. Legge, in Shi King. | 

Frankincenst.—Lebonah.—This word occurs frequently and is 
translated in English vers. by “frankincense,” except in six passages 
where we have “incense.”” It is the Boswellia serrata, the exudation 

from which is o/f/anum, or Indian frankincense. 
| Bridgman and Shereschewsky translate correctly FL %%, sce 
Williams, Porter Smith. Tatarinoo gives “ resina Sandareae,”’ 
sandarach, with which the olibanum is often mixed. Medhurst, 
translates generally, # “incense,” and $f “fragrant 
substances.” 

GorneR Woopv.—Gopher.—Gen. vi, 14, only. Our English 
translators have simply transferred this Hebrew word. It has been 
variously explained, the most probable interpretation seems to be 
that it is the same as Copher i.e. “Cypress.” Tristram, Gesenius, 
Smith’s Dictionary. 

Medhurst translates generically Shereschewsky and 
Bridgman give # FR “pine.” Perhaps fj “ Cypress would be the 
best word. 

Grove.— Eshel.—Gen. 33; 1 Sam. 6, xxx1, 13. Two 
Hebrew words are rendered “grove” in our English version, the first: 
asberah refers to an idol; the other Exhe/ is according to the best 
authorities the Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica.) Tristram, Gesenius. 
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The Chinese translators all give generally BK “ grove” in Genesis, 
but  *R Min Samuel. The latter is correct. It is the Tamarix 
Sinensis. This is the name under which the tamarix is known in 
Canton. Williams says the # $§ # is a willow, and gives Kwan Sin 
lin (Kwan Sin’s willow) for the tamarisk. Porter Smith gives after 
Tatarinoo = #M “ Third spring willow,” and jf. #¥ for the tamarisk 
Dr. Legge, § Shi King, 11, 450, also gives Tamarisk as the translation 
of 4%, so also Williams. Translate in all these passages JE $ MH. 

Heatu.—Arar.—Jer. xvu, 6; 6. This Hebrew word 
has been variously translated. See Smith’s Dictionary, but it probably 
means a tree, most likely the Savin (Juniperus sabina), Houghton in 
Smith’s Dictionary, Tristram. 

Shereschewsky following Gesenius, translates #§ A “ forlorn,” 
“lovely ones.’”’ Bridgman, and Medhurst render #£ # “crab-tree 
and pines.” (?) Porter Smith gives {jj #4 for juniper; Tatarinoo, and 
Williams give mj #j for the arbor vitae (Zhwia orient). Perhaps Hy 
would be the best word. 

JuntPER.—Rothem.—King’s x1x, 5; Jor. xxx, 4; Ps. cxx, 4. 
This is no doubt the Arab. refem, Broom (Retama retam, or genista 
retam.) See Tristram, Smith’s Dictionary. Medhurst renders correctly 
& # 7. Bridgman, and Shereschewsky transfer, though Sheres- 
chewsky has also 

Locust.—«epatta keratia.—Luke xv, 16. This is without doubt 


the Ceratonia siliqua or Carob tree. All translate by FF # = bean- 


pods, which perhaps conveys the main idea with sufficient distinctness. 
Perhaps however & $4 or & 3€ would give a better notion of the 
Carob tree. Porter Smith gives these as the Chinese names for the 
Gileditsia sinensis. 

Mvu.perry.—Baca.—2 Sam. v, 23, 24; 1 Chron. x1v, 14, only. 
This is probably the Aspen Populus tremula. So Tristram, Balfour; 
but Gesenius seems inclined to refer it to a balsam-tree, others prefer 
“ pear,” Houghton in Smith’s Dictionary is quite uncertain. 

All the Chinese translators follow the English version, and render 
“mulberry” 4. Porter Smith and Williams give $% for pojulus 
tremula, This would be the best translation. 

The mulberry is mentioned in the N. T. (Luke xvii, 6), and is 
translated “sycamine” in English version. Here all the Chinese 
translators render correctly &. 

Myrru.—M6r. passim.—This is the Balscemodendron Muyrrha. 
The English version translates /é¢ by “myrrh” (Gen. xxxvu, 25; xii, 
11) but wrongly Lt is Jadanum, the gum of-the Cistws or “rock-rose.”’ 

All translate mdr rightly by 7% 4% which is an imitation of the 
Hindostani murr (Williams), and is the Chinese name for the drug. 
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The Chinese translators have followed the English version in rendering 
lét by myrrh. It would be well if a different word were employed. I 
cannot find that the Chinese have any word for ladanum, if any one 
knows of such word I hope he will make it known. Unless a distinc- 
tive name can be found, perhaps muh yeuh 7% 8 is as good a substitute 
as can be found, though ladanum resembles opium in some of its pro- 
perties, and has given its name to our tincture of opium “ laudanum.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Rev. W. NELTHORPE HALL, 
Of the English Methodist New Connevion Mission, Tientsin. 
By Rey. J. INNocENT. 
AMONG | those who have fallen victims to the epidemic of typhus 
fever in North China during the present year, there is none 
whose loss will be more deeply felt and widely regretted than the 
subject of the present notice. 

William N. Hall, was born in the town of Sheffield, Yeslshire. 
April 19th, 1829. His father died when William was quite a child. 
To the pious and judicious training of his mother, the Church is 
indebted for a man of singular loveliness of character, and one who 
like his Master, ‘‘ went about doing good.”” He became a member of 
the Church when 13 years of age. To his mother’s house, ministers 
of the gospel and intelligent Christian men and women frequently 
resorted, all of whom took special interest in William as a youth | 
of great amiability and intelligence. To some of these ministers 
he formed a tender and reverential attachment which lasted to the end 
of his days. It is not unlikely, that to one with so impressible, devout, 
and enthusiastic a spirit, these associations of his boyhood had much 
to do with his carly longing to be a preacher of the gospel. The 
character and zeal of one of these ministers so fired his youthful fancy, 
that once, on returning home from a visit to his house, he asked his 
mother how much she thought “ Mr. Henshaw would charge a week 
to teach him to be a preacher?” The desire, became an early and 
deep-rooted conviction, which determined the course of his life, and 
influenced his general conduct. He read extensively and carefully. 
Particularly had he a fondness for Christian Biography, and obtained 
a valuable acquaintance with the worthies of the Church in all ages. 
With a piety deep and earnest, and a keen relish for study he combined 
a delight in all plans for usefuluess. He would visit the sick, conduct 
Prayer-mectings in the Cottages of the poor, teach the Young in the 
Sunday-school, and later, Preach in the Villages about his native town. 
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Long before he entered the ministry, he had a local —_ as a young 
man of singular devotion, intelligence and zeal. 

Before Mr. Hall came to China, he had spent eight years in the 
home ministry, where his labours were characterized by great fervour 
and eminent usefulness. His constitution, never strong, was further 
weakened by his extraordinary exertions. Several times his health 
failed, and he was at length reluctantly compelled to retire from a 
work he loved so well. It was during this period of forced leisure, 
and when his health was greatly recruited by rest, that the Mission to 
China was inaugurated by the denomination of which he was a 
minister. His attention had then for some years, been drawn to the 
Mission field ; and especially had the earnest appeals of the late Rev. 
J. Angell James, of Birmingham, kindled in his heart a lively interest 
for China. This new enterprize of the connexion, evoked the long 
cherished desire of his heart to carry the gospel to the heathen. Here 
was a door opened to him. ‘Two men were asked for as Pioneers ; one 
had already been accepted. He offered himself to the Missionary 
Board, was accepted, and appointed with his Colleague to China, and 
left the shores of England for his chosen field of labour in. November, 
1859. 

His eight years active labours in the Home Ministry had won for 
him the fullest sympathy and confidence of the Churches which sent 
him forth; and at the same time, gave him an experience of great 
value, as a Missionary Pioneer. Many arduous difficulties had to be 
overcome, and painful personal sacrifices to be made in entering on 
this work, which we need not here recount. It is sufficient to testify, 
that they were overcome with a courage and made with a cheerfulness 
which showed true consecration to the cause. The object of China’s 
Conversion to Christianity, was one which filled his soul with holy 
enthusiasm. All the strong affections and sympathies of his generous 
heart, and all the powers of his cultivated mind were drawn to, and 
concentrated on, this object. To him, with his warm love for man, 
and his strong faith in Christ and His Gospel, it was a glorious 
possibility ;—so that from the first, he adopted as his watchword,— 
“ Cuina FOR CHRIsT.”’ 

Such was the strength of his enthusiasm, that on arriving in China 
he could hardly brook the delay required for learning a strange and 
difficult language, before he could open his mission. His soul glowed 
with ardour to preach, or, in some way to make known to the people 
the saving truths of the Gospel. Restraint, even so essential, was to 
him a hard trial, suchas less fervid natures do not feel. .To be 
tongue-tied when he had a message of life, for the thousands who were 
 perishing about him, was a pain, keen and strong. After he had been 
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only a few weeks in Shanghai, he accompanied an experienced Mis- 
sionary on a country tour, and endeavoured to diffuse, by books and 
tracts, the truths he yearned, in vain, to tell. What he failed to 


express with his lips, he found to some extent, the means to convey by 


his actions. As he went freely among the people with these silent 
messengers of truth, his face lighted up with benevolent interest and 
pity. To the distressed and suffering he showed a warm and ready 
sympathy, and extended a relieving and helpful hand. Prejudice was 
dissipated, and confidence won, by these looks and deeds of kindness. 
Thus, he acted the Gospel of love to the end, in his daily life and 
impressed the heathen with the benignity and grandeur of Christian 
principle by such action, more than he could have done by the most 


eloquent pleadings. 
Mr. Hall arrived in Shanghai March 23rd, 1860. The Tai Ping 


rebellion was then in the zenith of its strength, causing desolation and — 


misery throughout some of the fairest provinces of the empire. The 
Allied forces of England and France, were also gathering for the 
campaign to the north. On these accounts the country was necessarily 
in a disturbed state and it was most difficult to obtain a settlement for 


the New Mission. Mr. Hall and his Colleague, with many Missionaries — 


of other societies were compelled to remain in Shanghai until more 
peaceful times. The city of Soochow had been recommended as a 
most suitable centre for the opening of our New Mission, but its capture 
and occupation by the Rebels, prevented any peaceful settlement either 


there, or, inthe adjacent region. After the war in the north, Tentsin | 


was opened as a Treaty Port, and it was decided to commence the 
New Mission in that city. Owing partly to domestic reasons and 
partly to a clinging Mr. Hall had to Soochow, which he hoped would 
soon become accessible he did not reach T‘ientsin until September, 
1861. He was joined by his wife soon afterwards, she, having 
been detained in England until this time, by personal and family 
affliction. 

Being now settled, he gave himself to the study of the Mandarin 
dialect “ with his usual vigour and painstaking application. He was 
stimulated by the ambition, not for literary fame, but for power to 
speak unto the people in ‘their own tongue’ “the wonderful works of 


God.” Though he never became a fluent speaker in Chinese, yet, © 


what he said, was always good and impressive. Moreover,—his 
wonderful moral influence, had a subtle ethieacy, which pervaded all 
he said and did; so that, if his preaching in Chinese, was not with 
“excellency of specch,” it was, “in demonstration of the Spirit and of 


power.” 
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Mr, Hall was delighted with the wide and elegible sphere for 
mission work which the city of T‘ientsin opened up to him. Here his 
active mind and benevolent heart found ample scope, and plans of 
usefulness were soon put into effective operation. To establish the 
Mission for which he had come to China, enlisted all his powers. In 
addition to the ordinary preaching in the city Chapel, he would often 
go with books in hand on the crowded thoroughfares, or to some 
temple festival, and exhort the people to believe the message of 
salvation. Nor were these evangelistic labours confined to the city or 
suburbs, but many of the adjacent towns and villages and more distant 
cities in the province of Chihli, were occasionally visited in the same 
way. Mr. Hall held the opinion strongly, that the end of preaching 
was not gained unless individuals were made to feel that we aimed at 


their personal instruction and profit. Hence, after preaching he would 


often sit and engage in conversation with one of his hearers, and seek 
to bring home to individual hearts the truths set forth in public 
discourse. With his pleasing manner and special aptitudes he in this 


way often took hold of the Chinese mind, and some interesting conver- 
sions have been the result. 


In the year 1866, there was a remarkable religious awakening in 
the district of Lao-ling, on the north-eastern border of the Shantung 
Province. Mr. Hall was the first to go and examine into the work of 
grace. He and his colleague baptized 45 persons, who were found to 
have eagerly embraced the Gospel. From this auspicious beginning 
there has been a steady growth and expansion of christian influence, 
so Ahat in December 1877, there were in that region, 18 preaching 
stations, 636 church members, 8 schools and 14 native preachers ; 
to watch over and direct the work in this interesting field as well as 
to maintain the Mission interests of T‘ientsin, entailed great care and 
much active labour on Mr. Hall and his colleagues, leaving htile 
leisure for other pursuits. He always took the livliest interest in this 
Mission and some of the happiest days of his life were spent in that 
district. The people truly loved and revered him, and always hailed 
his presence among them with Joy. 

For a number of years he gave special attention to the training 
of Christian young men for the native ministry, and projected the 
building of an Institution in Tientsin for this purpose. During his 
recent visit to England he brought this subject prominently before 
the Churches, and evoked a noble and sympathetic response. Over 
£3000, was contributed. Since his -return to China a commodious 
and complete range of buildings has been erected, on the British 
Settlement in harmony with his plans, which is the material embodi- 

ment of his long, and fondly cherished design—the noble result of a 
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noble effort. It stands as a fitting monument of his devotion to, and 
zeal for, the spiritual interests of Chinese. Before his death he had 
the joy of seeing and directing the studies of twelve native students 
within its walls. 

Mr. Hall’s intense sympathy with the suffering—benevolence to 
the needy, together with his high Christian courage are well known. 
During the Cholera epidemic of 1862 in the city of T‘ientsin, he 
employed himself night and day in visiting the houses of the people 
who were stricken with the disease, to administer medicine and other 
relief. In the winter of 1876-7 when the famine raged with such 
violence in the Province of Shantung, no one tooked more lively 
interest in adopting measures for the relief of the starving masses than 
Mr. Hall. By his vivid descriptions of the state of the people and his 
earnest appeals for help, privately and publicly, he brought a consider- 
able amount of money to the Relief Fund, and then with cheerful 
energy distributed this fund among the famishing multitudes in the 
north-eastern part of Shantung. He laboured with the zeal and 
devotion of a true philanthropist to mitigate the wide-spread misery, 
chiefly deploring, that the supply was so utterly inadequate to the 
demand. When that terrible outrage, the ‘“ T*ientsin Massacre ” 
was perpetrated, his christian sympathy, and courage were actively 
displayed. hy stood to his post as a missionary pastor, and friend of 
the native“christians, when their house were plundered and lives 
threatened by an infuriated mob, he opened his houses as a shelter 
and refuge for them. Out of his own purse and cupboard he gave the: . 
necessaries of life to these poor sufferers. When matters were being 
settled with the authorities he righteously insisted that suitable com- 
pensation for loss of property, (and in one case, of life) should be made 
to the native Christians; as though they had been his own kindred 
according to the flesh. Nor did he relinquish the claim notwithstand- 
ing the opposition with which he met, but carried it to a successful 
issue. In these public calamities as in many cases of domestic and 
personal affliction and distress, he identified himself with the people, 
and won their confidence and affection. | 

For more than eighteen years, Mr. Hall devoted himself to 
missionary work among the Chinese, with unflagging interest and zeal. 
He never felt his work was done. The the last he had plans before 
him, involving years of labour—to the carrying out of which he was 
giving himself with all the enthusiasm of his earlier years. But 
suddenly the master called him away from his anxious toils on earth to 
the sweeter employments and rest of heaven. He finished his course 
May 14th, 1878. While we feel he can ill be spared from the Church 


‘ 
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below, we would nevertheless submissively say;—‘‘Even so Father, tor 


so it seemeth in Thy sight.” 

That Saviour he loved so fervently, and served so faithfully, has 
taken him to Himself, as He said—“<Where I am, there shall my 
servant be also.”’ 


e+ 


“THE ELIZABETH BUNN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
_ FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN,” 


N the vaults of the Pantheon in Paris, marking the grave of one of 
the great literary geniuses of the last century, is a monumental 
stone, the design of which is significant. It is shaped like a coffin, 
and from its half-opened lid a hand is protruded, in which is held 
forth a lighted torch. To the thoughtful visitor it affords a striking 
emblem of the blessed and abiding results of the good lives of those 
who have passed away. They help us still, even though they have 
gone from us. Laight comes to us from their graves. Being dead they 
yet speak. Truly, the memory of the just is blessed; for the remem- 
brance of the good and true in their lives, is calculated to stimulate 
and help us in our own. As the sweet-scented flower, even when 
severed from its stem, and dying, possesses a lingering fragrance, so 
the good influence of some lives is manifest for months or years after 
the turf on their graves is green. . 

These, and kindred thoughts were prominent in our minds, when, 
on Sunday, the 24th of November, we joined in a very solemn and 
impressive service, in connection with the opening of a new hospital 
for women and children in Wuchang. The attendance was large, most 
of the members of the different missions here represented being 
present. The devotional exercises having been conducted by the 
Rev. 8. R. J. Hoyt, addresses followed by the Revs. T. Bryson, C. H. 
Judd and W. S. Tomlinson, in which touching and appropriate 
reference was made to the occasion and objects of the institution. 
Suitable hymns having been previously selected, and distributed 
amongst the audience, that part of the service was heartily joined in 
by all. It was pleasing to notice the large proportion of females 
present, indicating as it did, that they were not slow to appreciate the 
special interest such a service had for themselves. Earnest wishes 
were expressed by the various speakers, and earnest prayers offered by 
all, that the largest possible amount of good might follow the work 
thus inaugurated ; and as we separated, and returned to our homes, 
from many a heart, we believe, the prayer was offered, that God would 
help us so to live, that when we too should have passed away and be. 
numbered with the dead, the memory of our lives and prayers might 
stimulate and help in goodness those we had left behind. 
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To answer the purposes of Hospital and Dispensary a native 

_ house has been rented, the side-rooms having been fitted up as wards 

for the reception of in-patients, while the large guest-room, and the 
room behind, provide a waiting-room and dispensary, in which daily 
attendance is given. Large scroll’s, bearing approppriate texts of 
scripture in Chinese, adorn the walls. It seemed to us that great 
advantages would be likely to accrue from having a separate hospital 
_ for women, and that perhaps the plan might be worthy of a trial in 
other places. | 

We notice with pleasure, that here as in Dr. Bunn’s old Hospital, 
great and increasing prominence is given to the spiritual aims of the 
work. Each day’s labour is begun by calling upon all the patients to 
join in prayer to God for His blessing, and then by religious conversa- 
tion and preaching, the enlightenment and conversion of the patients 
is ardently sought. During the intervals of preaching, the religious 
instruction «f the in-patients is provided for by the constant reading 
of the Scriptures or other Christian books. It will thus be seen that 
the end proposed is not merely the healing of the body, but that all 
the patients n.ay be brought under saving Christian influences. 

One thing we must not omit to mention in this brief notice, as it 
forms an element of hope for the future. For some time past regular 
instruction in clinical science has been given to several students, with 
the hope that in days to come, by the conscientious use of the know- 
ledge now imparted they may be able more efficiently to serve the 
Church of God.* 


Wwcuanc, Deceiber 14th, 1878. 


A BUDDHIST TEMPLE CONVERTED INTO A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


, | eee TLY, while engaged in mission work in Shantung, there 

came to us the temple keeper of a small Buddhist temple in 
Shih Chia T'ang, a small village not very far distant from Té chow, 
with a proposition and an inquiry. He asked whether, if the temple 
were purified of idols, and together with the whole premises, presented 
to the Jesus sect, the church would accept it, be responsible for repairs, 
and establish a public school, in which Chinese and Christian litera- 
ture should be taught in equal proportions. The “Master of Virtue,” 
(one of the temple managers), added that though his ears were deaf, 
(he was u very old man)—his heart was not blind. He had seen the 
famine relief, and Anew the Jesus doctrine was true. 


* See “Chinese Recorder” for January—February, 1878. pp. 64, 65. 
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We accepted it on these conditions, the school, however, to be 
only temporarily supported by us. This temple keeper, Mr. Chu, is a 
man of strong convictions but extremely unobtrusive, and had long 
since decided to leave the temple, if it?remained such, although he has 
a family and no other means of support but the temple land. Many 
regard. him as an amiable idiot, for in addition to losing a certain 
support, if the land should be given with the temple, he would also 
forfeit valuable perquisites. On Sunday, he told us he thought the 
gift of the temple was a fixed fact, but in China there are many slips 
*twixt cup and lip. To guard against a possible change of base on the 
part of any one (as there had been at first those who feared disgrace 
and whispered threats of possible persecution at the Yamén,) he 
proposed to give a feast, to which all the managers, with the Master 
of Virtue, should be invited. Eating in Oriental lands is no such 
trifling matter as it becomes in railway restaurants in America. The 
Chinese have a saying that having eaten a man’s food, one’s mouth is 
stopped, and having used his property, one’s hand is stayed. We 
went to the feast. Long after the appointed time, every thing in China 


occurs long after the appointed time (except eclipses,) the eighteen ° 


managers assembled, and with them, the Master of Virtue, a weazen 
faced old man, in an ineffably ragged coat. It was by nomeans a 
feast of sea-slugs and shark’s fins, pickled bamboo sprouts and bird’s- 
nest soups. On the contrary, it was a homely farmer’s dinner of only 
one course, and a plenty of it. After dinner and sundry pipes of 
tobacco, came business. 

A draft of a proposed ducument, amounting to a kind of Quit 
Claim Deed, was read and submitted for approval. Then ensued a 
scene worthy of a New England town-meeting. One or ‘wo were 
afraid that the temple keeper was in danger of losing his living, and 
much furious gesticulation and unintelligible roaring—eight or ten 
generally bawling at once—was exchanged over the question, how to 
forefend this injustice. The helpers and a few obstreperous managers 
retired to concoct a clause to meet the exigency, and the paper, “as 
amended,” was put’on its “ final reading,” and passed, amid general 
yells of « Cha! Cha! Cha!” “Pu t'so” and “Chin Shih!” (“ Aye, 
aye, aye,” “all right, “that’s the thing.” 

Here was an absolutely heathen gathering, in a heathen town, 
voting away their temple and its lands to a foreign religion of which 
most of them had never heard six months ago, and none of them until 
within a few years. They did it of their own motion without solici- 
tation on our part, for although a sermon was preached with reference 
to the matter, it was after the proposition made by them. Our objects 
_ in coming to China and to Shih Chia T‘ang were pointed out, and the 
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fact that we sought not theirs but them; that they gave, not to us but 
to themselves, the difference being, that what the village formerly 
managed, was now, as soon as possible, to be controlled by the native 
church, in which we hoped to see all of them. 


THE DEED. 
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TRANSLATION OF .THE DEED. 


“The Authors of this Document, to wit, the whole body of - 


managers, (of the temple) together with the whole body of villagers, 
deliberating in a public capacity, voluntarily agree to make over the 
temple buildings to the church of Christ, for the purpose of fitting up 
a meeting-house, in order to the public preaching of the Sacred 
Doctrine, and for the purpose of establishing a public school, that the 
youth of the village generally may become virtuous, a benefit to future 
generations. The whole is to belong to the Church, and subject to its 
control, for a possession for ever, and the land belonging to the temple, 
is made ever to the chapel-keeper, Chu Lien K‘o, (the former temple- 
keeper) and his descendants, to be cultivated as their own, and me | 


church i is not at liberty to sell the same. 
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In the fourth year of Kuang 2% the Tenth Month, the Third 
Day, (October 28th, 1878.)” 

Signed, on behalf of the Master of Virtue, Shih Kung, and 
twenty others. 

The temple premises comprise about eight Chinese acres, and the 
land for cultivation in all twenty-two acres. 

Next Sunday it is hoped to organize a church there, out of the 

twenty applicants on our list. 
| They decided to bury the idols alive. The Chinese have a saying, 
that money can move the gods, but these gods were effectually moved 
without the expenditure of a cash. Like the comrades of Sir John 
Moore; ‘They buried them darkly at dead of night,’ but there were no 
sods to turn, as a long cavity, washed out by the water, was 
discovered, into which they were plunged head-long, and thus dust as 
they were, they returned to dust. It is usual to subscribe a certain 
amount of silver, which is incorporated in the body of a god, and 
becomes, perhaps, his heart. The hearts of these gods were not found 
right, for in place of the lump of silver, was found a chunk of pevter. 
Thus the delusions of idol worship were fitly typified in the frauds of ' 
the idol makers. They that make them are like unto them. It was 
suitable that such divinities should end their career by sepulture in a 
gutter! 

: A large amount of lumber remains, which, once the platforms for 
the idols, will now become benches for our congregation. There are 
drums, candle-sticks, incense-holders &c., and several good bells, the 
largest of which is to be hung up, and can be heard—they say—at a 
distance of miles. 

While gazing on the ruins, the deaf Master of Virtue was seen 
contemplating the result with satisfaction, and he was heard to remark 
that he considered the affair “eminently respectable.” 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
that I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, and they 
shall no more be remembered.” May the prophecy be early fulfilled 
in Shih Chia T'ang. | 

Artuur H. Smiru. 
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Correspondence. 


Deligates Version. 


Dear Sir, | 

| Will- you kindly allow me to inform the Missionary brethren 
at large, through your journal, that the members of the conserving 
committee of the Delegates Version of the New Testament, are 
desirous of receiving any proposed emendations which may have 
occurred to the readers of it? I shall be glad to receive such 
emendations and forward them to the members of committee for 
examination and approval, that if passed they may be inserted in 


future editions of the work. I am Dear Sir, 
Yours Sincerely, 
Murrueap, 
Ion. Secretary. 


SHANGHAI, December 2nd, 1878. 


The Answer of Cana. 


Dear Sir :— 

In your Sept-Oct. number, there is an extract from the “ Catholic 
Register,” on the “ True meaning of the answer of Cana,” in which 
the Archbishop, in Kurdistan, explains the expression Ti éuoi xai coi, 
in John m1, 4, as ‘an asseveration of the most intimate union of 
sentiment, being meant to express, There is nothing between us! 
what is in thy heart is also in mine. Surely this view cannot be borne 
out by another passage (Luke vit. 28), where the same expression is. 
used “What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most high” 
(ri wai ooi); otherwise the one possessed of demons would be 
petaing “the most intimate union of sentiment,” with our Blessed 

rd. A reference to three other passages, Mat. vitt. 29; 2 Saml. 
xvi. 10, and xrx. 22, will, I think, tend to shew that Father Albertus 
is not correct, but that he has been influenced possibly, by an over 
anxiety to screen Mary from an apparent rebuke. 
Yours very truly, 7 
Wucuane, November 22nd, 1878. 


First View of Idols. 


To THE Epiror oF THE CHINESE RECORDER :— 
Yesterday, while sitting in the street chapel, I thought I-would 
reverse the order, for a little while, and allow the audience to become 


instructor, while I took the place of listener. 
The question which turned, for the time, the audience into a 


committee of the whole, was one I asked as to the age of those sittin 
about me, when they first visited an idol temple. None could te 
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exactly, but said that their mothers led them when very young, and 
then a general conversation ensued, when the facts came out that in 
the case of everyone, the first sight of the idols had caused such 
feelings of terror, that they never got over it. At that age, their 
dreams were disturbed by visions of those dreadful images, brandishing 
their swords over them or looking upon them with such a ‘savage 
frown that the recollection of it never left them. 


In such a school is it, that this people become confirmed idolaters, — 


and no wonder, for who does not know, that in lands, where there is 
supposed to be less superstition and more light, little children, when 
fnghtened at the dark, or at something in the dark, have great 
cae, hy conquering the foolish fear in after life. Should those 
objects be all around them and should their parents possess in a degree 
the same fear, and for the sake of frightening their children into 
obedience, constantly excite them to the greatest terror of those objects, 
would a certain feeling of awe even to old age, when in their presence, 
be easily removed? Moral. When the Mothers of China are converted 
then will idolatry cease. 
J. F.C. 


The True Meaning of the Answer of Cana. 


Dear Sir :— 


The question having been started in the pages of the Recorder 
for September-October (p. 393) it seems only just that the other side 
should also be presented. The novel Roman Catholic view is that the 
words ti éuoe xat oot indicate “the most intimate union of soul between 
our Jesus and Mary.” We believe this view to be utterly untenable 
for the following reasons. The phrase rt éuot kat oot occurs several 
times in the Septuagint where, from the context, it is quite plain in 
every case that diversity of sentiment and disunion of soul, is meant to 
be expressed. 

fn Judges x1, 12; we have the message of Jepthah to the king of 
the Ammorites, expostulating with him for making war—translates 
“what hast thou to do with me ;” in 1 Kings, xv11, 18. The widow of 
Zarephath expostulates with Elijah on the death of her son “ What 
have I to do with thee—in 2 Kings, 11, 13. Elisha rebukes 
unmistakeably the idolatrous King of Israel in the same words; and 
in 2 Chron., xxxv, 21, Necho, the King of Egypt uses the same 
- expression to Josiah clearly by way of rebuke and to indicate a 
decided difference between them. In each of these cases the 1xx, 
uses precisely the same words tt éuoe xac cot which we find from 
S. John’s Gospel, 1, 4, were used by our Blesscd Lord to his Mother. 
Tu each of these cases they are the translation of the very same 
Hebrew phrase mah li ra lak; ht What to me and to thee? Anyone 
reading carefully the confert in these cases will find that it is impos- 
sible to understand them as expressing any other sentiment than that 
of dissension and difference. The form occurs in some other places with 
the plural pronoun but always indicate as Dean Burgon observe i /oce. 
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“that the speaker has been unseasonably spoken to, and as it were 
interfered with.” With the plural pronuun ti qutv wat oot the phrase 
also occurs twice in the New Testainont, St. Matthew, vii1, 29; and St. 
Mark, 1, 24; and here again the meaning is the very reverse of union 
of soul or sentiment. It follows therefore that this new rendering is 
entirely unsupported by the analogy of Scripture, and we might regard 

this as a sufficient condemnation. But it is also clear that whatever — 
may be meant by the Chaldee expression man bain anta unana ! at the 
present day, from the time of the Judges to that of Jesus, a period of 
over a thousand years, it never occurred to anyone in the east to 
consider the phrase under discussion in any other light than as 
convering rebuke and dissension? It is a matter of great doubt 
whether in fact the Chaldee phrase put forth by the Romish paper is 
really the equivalent of the Greek words or whether it may not be a 
loose paraphrase. That the form was not unknown outside the circle 
of the sacred writings, is shown by a passage in the Heraclide of 
Euripides, v. 33, oot Ye tt eott, What have you to do with 
these ? where the meaning is identical with the usage of holy Scripture, 
besides which it is singular that Irenceus, and Chrysostom (who was a 
Syrian), should both have gone so far astray in the meaning which they 
attribute to our Lord’s words, as they must have done if the proposi- 
tion of Father Albertus is to hold good. Archbishop Trench, in his 
notes on the miracles, says, their meaning comes clearly out and it ts 
this ‘Let me alone; what is there common to thee and me? we stand 
in this matter on altogether different grounds.” He quotes Irenceus and 
Chrysostom, and adds “‘all expositors of the early church have allowed, 
even by the confession of the Romunists themselves, that there is more 
or less of reproof and repulse in this answer, and they themselves are 
obliged to admit the appearance of such, only they deny the reality.” So 
Stier, on the word’s of Jesus, Vol. 1, p. 62, ‘‘ What have I in common — 
with thee?” since his person by right and honour must have preced- 
ence—inyolves no more, no less than this: when my office and its 
ministry are concerned, is it not for thee to retire and forget that thou 
art my mother? ‘ That which in me works miracles was not born of 
thee,”’ (Augustine), and again “there is this severe word instead of 
the glad acknowledgment, Thy thoughts are also My thoughts.” 
“In what strange opposition to the whole spirit of this incident” writes 
Prebendary, Hawtrey, in Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia ‘and to the comments 
upon it of Ireneus, Chrysostom, and Augustine, is the prayer, offered 
to Mary by the Romish Church—“ Monstra te esse matrem, jure 
matris impera filio!”’ and, “ The writers of the Church of Rome, are 
very desirous to clear our Lord’s answer of all intention of rebuke,’’— 
and here we have I think the true reason of this parade in Romish 
papers, of the wonderful discovery made by Father Albertus amidst the 
wilds of Khurdistan. If the phrase could be so interpreted as to mean 
‘We have had but one thought between us,” it would remove a 
serious stumbling block from the path of those whose object is to deify 
Mary. But, if it is to be so interpreted here, common sense requires 
that it be so interpreted wherever it occurs in Holy Scripture, or else 
we must deny that the words of inspiration have any force, and affirm 
that they may be made to assume any meaning that may suit the views 
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of the reader. We may be sure that the desire to glorify Mary and 
not of sincere yearning after truth in this matter, has led the two 
Roman Catholic journals, in which the novel view is maintained to 
publish an interpretation which so flagrantly violates the second article 
of the Creed of Pope Pius the fourth. ‘‘ Neither will I ever take and 
interpret them (the scriptures) otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers.’’ In this case we have, as we 
have seen, something as near an — to unanimity as can be found 
in their writings, not one having advanced a contrary view. Yet this 
is jubilantly set aside upon most insufficient grounds, if Mary can 
thereby be exalted. When anything really good makes its appearance 
amongst the followers of Rome, we may rightly use it, but it behooves 
all protestants to be very wary about accepting novel views of Scripture 
interpretation from such hands. Times Danaos et dona ferentes, best 
expresses the feelings becoming those who are fighting the good fight 
of faith and wielding the Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. 

When as in this case we have such unanimity amongst ancient 
and modern commentators as to the meaning of our Lord’s words, 
supported by and in harmony with, the other parts of the inspired 
word, it is surely safest for us to “‘Stand in the old paths,” and hold 
fast the traditions which we have been taught by an unbroken line 
of witnesses from the early days of the Church until now. Especially 
should this be the case in teaching to the heathen the word of God,— 
in a country like China, where in addition to the natural opposition to 
be expected from ancient forms of superstition we are also called upon 
to confront the widely spread errors of the Church of Rome. Let us 
avoid wherever we can, everything which may bear even the semblance 
of recognising her authority, or of regarding her in any other light 
than that in which Holy Serpture portrays her lineaments as a 
warning to the faithful in all ages. Hnfajthfulness to the inspired 
Word is one of her distinguishing features and we have seen that it is 
not wanting in this instance which has been introduced to our notice. 
To show that I have not written unadvisedly concerning the motives 
which lead Romanists to tamper with the plain meaning of the text under 
discussion I append an extract from the report of the celebrated 
Protestant discussion, held at Hammersmith, in 1839, where the Romish 
advocate says (p. 332). “ But this is certain, there was a perfect 
intelligence and understanding between the mother and the son. The 
virgin knew what was going on in the mind of the Saviour; for, with- 
out one word from him, she orders the servants to get ready the 
vessels, and not a word intervened, significative of any such desire 
from the Saviour. And thus the first great miracle was wrought, 
before his time for the working of miracles was come, to show the 
eminent. dignity of the blessed woman, who was to be “blessed 
throughout all generations;” to show, in the language of Saint Irenceus, 
“that she was to be recognised as our advocate without destroying the 
intercession of the great Mediator.” The best answer to this is to 
cling to the grand old unshaken rendering of the words as we have 
them in our present version ‘“‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee ? 


mine hour is not yet come.” 
A. B. Hurcurysoy. 
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Baptist Association. 
Dear Sir :— 


It may be rather late to send you a brief account of the American 
Baptist Association, recently held in this city of “everlasting 
i ge Still I feel constrained to give you the impressions left — 
on the mind of an outsider. 

The Association met on Monday Oct. 21st, and sat till Thursday 
noon, 24th, about six hours each day, besides having devotional meet- 
ings. About 30 delegates (besides foreigners) were present, many of 
whom exhibited bright, earnest and intelligent faces. The members 
and officers of other churches in the city were invited to attend, and 
were kindly. permitted to take part in those discussions which were of 
general interest. 

The Chairman—Rev. Horace Jenkins, read a very good address 
on “ Witnessing for God.” Then after the usual selection of officers, 
&c., subjects for discussion were proposed, and I may say, “ these 
were legion.” Some of them being of the most knotty and delicate 
kind, such as have agitated the bosom of the Church of Christ in other 
lands for many long years; for instance,—“ Is it lawful for Christians 
to travel on the Sabbath day?” Others again were of more modern 
date as, “‘ Signing the pledge to abstain from all intoxicating drinks.” 
When this subject was proposed by the Rev. Josiah Goddard, with all 
that cautiousness and accuracy of Ningpo colloquial which characterises 
this gentleman’s speeches, I was surprised, and must confess, a little 
pleased, to find so many of the native brethren having such a common 
sense and comprehensive view of the subject. One young man of 
Shang-pah spoke out very plainly, and showed that the principles of 
“Total Abstinence and making vows” as advocated in Europe, and 
America, have no application to China and the Chinese; the conditions ~ 
under which Society lives, and the customs of social life being entirely 
different, and when contrasting the habits of the one people with the 
other on this point, he made me feel ashamed of our abominable 
drinking customs at Home. And he added in conclusion that, he had 
been connected with the Church for fifteen years and had never known 
a man or woman to be expelled on account of drunkeness. A state- 
ment that very few pastors or preachers in Europe or America, could 
make certainly. The general i eling of the meeting was that, it was 
unnecessary for Chinamen to sign the pledge, however desirable it might 
be to abstain from drinking wine as a beverage. And they were all 
quite willing to use non-intoxicating wine at the ‘“ Lord’s Supper.” 

Then again subjects peculiar to the Chinese were brought forward 
for debate, such for instance as, ‘the teaching of the Classics in 
Christian Schools,”’ and “Feet-binding.” To the writer’s great delight 
this latter subject was proposed by a native brother, and here I think 
Dr. Barchet greatly influenced the meeting for good when dealing 
with the physiological aspect of the question, carrying most of those 
— with him in the conviction that it is a most pernicious practice. 

veral mothers present were much enlightened on the subject, and 
went away from the meeting with clearer and better views of the 
question than they had before. Then the moral and religious aspect 
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of the question was touched upon, and I think the majority of the 
audience and — came to the conclusion that it was a pernicious 
and consequently a wicked custom. The even tenor of one’s soul feels 
somewhat disturbed when thinking of the conduct of those ladies and 
ee (with reference to this subject) who superintend “ Girls 

oarding Schools,” in this province of Cheh-keang, and notably some 
of those in Ningpo, and I cannot refrain from asking the question, 
‘*W ould it be a pleasant exit from this world to the next, to have the 
cries of poor little Chinese girls with blistered feet and dislocated bones 
following one ?”’ And if the bones be not dislocated in the mission 
schools, the feet, to say the least, are frightfully distorted for life. No 
one doubts the tenderheartedness of those managers of schools where 

this practice is encouraged, yet I can imagine a converted South-sea 
Islander would rather see his school-rooms empty than permit such a 
relic of his former barbarism to have a place on his premises ; particu- 
larly so when he remembered that no compromise of conscience is 
involved by giving up this silly and ugly practice. It is a mere question 
of “‘fashion.”’ Every unprejudiced Chinaman will admit that it is only 
a ‘‘Z-dao”’ as the Ningpo people call ‘‘fashion.” It is folly to bring 
the customs of the west to this question in order to excuse the 
tampering with this pernicious practice of the Chinese; for there it is 
pure choice and the persons are old enough to act for themselves, but 
here it is compulsory on the poor child and she has no voice in the 
matter, and she is taught by her parents and religious teachers to look 
on this as the proper thing, or a necessity demanded by the customs of 
society; moreover, it is in the — of the mission schools to discourage 
this practice and to create a healthy public seutiment on the subject: 
of course there will always be numbers of that class, who are constantly 
saying, “the time has not come.” This was a mighty cry on the 
part of many when the abolition of slavery in the west was before the 

ublic, and what reformation, be it political, civil or social, has not 
had these drags at its heels? Cannot those schools where this practice 
is allowed get a sufficient number of girls without it? Have they given 
it a sufficient trial? And if they have and cannot get them, then let 
them go without, and that willingly. Better have your schools empty 
than encourage such a cruel and wicked practice. But other schools 
can get a sufficient number of girls. Do they say, “those girls are of an 
inferior kind:’”” This they may say when they turn out a class of 
better wives and mothers than those schools do where the custom is not 


allowed. The writer has been in China thirteen years, and has seen - 


many of these wives, and he does not find in them better wives nor 
better Biblewomen than he finds in those who have large feet, nay, in 
many things the latter are superior to the former. 

I am confident that, if those ladies in Europe and America, who 
give so generously to the support of those schools, could but hear the 
piteous cries that the writer has heard, and see the poor little blistered 
and distorted feet, and the hot tears trickling down the a 
little faces that he has seen in the houses of the Chinese, they woul 
certainly enter their protest against this custom, however temperately 
it may be carried out, in those mission schools of which we have been 
speaking, or withdraw their aid altogether. Excuse this digression. 


/ 


| 
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At Tientsin, November Ist, the wife of 


Rev. L. D. Chapin, A. B.C. F. 
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Many other subjects were discussed and disposed of, and in such ao 
manner and with such a spirit of mutual forbearance and concession 
as would have done credit to similar deliberative bodies at home. In 
fact this spirit in the meetings was that which made all the sittings 
pass off so pleasantly. The chairman did his part well, being calm and 
good-tempered, the only fault one had to find was that he was a “ we 
bit” too ee! but certainly he kept all the speakers_to the 

int most edmirably. The meetings were so pleasant and so well 
sustained all through, that with the exception of two dissentient votes 
they unanimously agreed to hold the Association yearly, instead of once 
in two years. The meeting will be held I believe in Ningpo, next 


year, 1879, when it is to be hoped more foreign delegates will be 


eee, and when again that beautiful picture drawn by David shall 
© exhibited,—‘‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
tu dwell together in unity!’’ And when it shall be said again—‘‘there 


the Lord commanded the blessing.”’ 


P. S.—From a Table presented to me by one of their secretaries, 
I compile the following :— 
Present number .. .. 304.| Chapels .. .. .. 22. 
Died last year .. .. 18.| Biblewomen .. .. .. 2. 
Pastors and preachers... 23. | Contributions.. .. .. $215. 
| Yours truly, 


James Mrapows. 


Suanenal, Nov. 29th, 1878. 


Missionary 


Births, and Blarviages. | Troy, New York, U.S. A., June, 
19th, 1878, by the Rev. William 


BIRTHS. Irvin, D.D., the Rev. Daniel Rapalje, 


At Chefoo, Oct. 29th, the wife of Rev.| of the American Reformed Church 


H. Corbett, of the American Presby-{| Mission, at Amoy, to Alice, eldest 


terian Mission, North, of a daughter. daughter of the Rev. Alvin Ostrom, 
formerly of the same Mission, now 


Rev. C. A. Stanley, of the A. B. 0.| | f San Luis Obispo, California. 

F. M. Mission, of a son. by 
we e Rev. H. Corbett, Rev. Timothy 
Ar Kiukiang, on November 25th, the; Richards, of the English Baptist 

of a U. P. Church of Scotland Mission. 
tT Wuchang, on the cember,/ Ar the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 
the wife of the Rev. J. R. Race, November 15th, by the very Rev. 
Wesleyan Mission, Wusueh, ofason.| ean Bucher, D.D., the Rev. George 
Ar Tungchow, on Nov.—the wife of} Cockburn, of the Church of, Scotland 
Mission, Ichang, China, to Miss 

Scotland. 


Mission, of twin sons. Thomson, of 
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December. | 


Marriages—continued. 


Art Shanghai, November 30th, by Rev- 
M. T. Yates, D.D., Rev. E. 
D.D., U.S. Consul, at Ningpo,. to 

Miss M‘Neal. 


At Shanghai, December 4th, by Rev. 
Geo. F. Fitch, Rev. J. W. Davis, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
South, Soochow, to Miss Alice I. 
Schmucker of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, North, Soochow. 
Also, Rev. A. P. Parker, of American 
M. E. Mission, South, Soochow, to 
Miss Alice Cooley, of the American 
— Mission, North, Soo- 

ow. 


ArRRIvVALS.—Rev. W.S. Swanson, re- 
turned to the English Presbyterian 
_Missionat Amoy, about the begin- 
ning of the present year. 
Per M. B. M. S. S: 8.s- 
“Nagoya Maru,” on Nov. Ist, Rev. 
and Mrs. Sayres, to join the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
at Shanghai. 

Miss Cushing to join the Amer- 
ican M. E. Mission, North, at 
Peking. 

At Amoy, Nov. 2nd, Rev. D. 
Rapalje, and Mrs. Rapalje, on their 
return to the American Reformed 

Church Mission. 

At Foochow, Nov. Sth, Miss 

Julia E. Sparr, M. D., to join 
the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission ; Nov. 24th, Miss Foster, to 
join the English Church Mission ; 
Dec. Ist, Rev. Charles Hartwell, 
and Mrs. Hartwell, on theirreturn © 
to the American Board Mission, and | 
Miss Ella J. Newton, to join the 
same Mission. 
Per s.s. “Genkai Marn,” on Nov. 
7th, Rev. and Mrs. Bates, to join 
the American Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, at Shanghai. 

Per. s.s. ‘‘Agamemnon,” on 
November 14th, Miss Thomson, and 
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Dr. McFarlane, to join the Church 
of Scotland Mission, at Ichang. 


On Nov. 28th, per s.s. “ Nagoya 
Maru,” Miss Rankin, to join the M. 
E. Mission, South, at Shanghai. 

At Swatow, Nov. 29th, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Duffus, on their return to 
the English Presbyterian Mission ; 
and Miss Ricketts, to join the same 
Mission. 

On the 4th December, per French 
Mail, s. s. “Peiho,” to join the 
China Inland Mission, Misses F. 
and E. Boyd. Arrived from:Bhamo, 


December per s.s. “Cyphrenes,” 
Miss Miller, Miss Mitchell, and 
Miss Snow, to join the same Mission, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Stott 
on their retarn. 


Amor.—Rev.J.V.N. Talmage,D.D., 
of the American Reformed Church 
Mission, writes, Nov. 30th: “We 
have had recently a serious case of 


| persecution at one of the villages 


beyond Chiang-chiu. Three families 
(consisting in all of 18 persons) 
have been driven out their village, 
and all their property taken posses- 
sion of because they had embraced 
Christianity. None of them have 
yet been baptized. The matter was 
first taken by them to the Man- 
darins, but they got no redress. 
We have since taken it to the consul. 
Do not yet know what the result 
will be.” 

| 
_Cantor.—Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., 
writes, Nov. 20th ;—“‘We have had 
some accessions to our membership 
of late. From Sept. 29th, to Nov. 
3rd, I baptized 24 converts—11 in 
Canton, 4 in Shiu-hing, and 9 in 


Hongkong. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adams. Onthe 14th 


| | 
| 
* * 
| * 
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Honaxona.—Mrs. L. W. Johnson 
writes, Nov. 18th :—“You will be 
glad to hear that last Sabbath we 
had an addition to our Church of 
nino persons. They were baptized 
by Rev. Dr. Graves. We had a very 
happy time, and I felt full of joy 
and gratitude to God for all His 
goodness and tender mercies to us. 
This makes 55 persons since my 
return here. The women are still 
in the minority, but several are 
interested, and are now inquiring 
what they must do to be saved. 1 
hope that we shall soon welcome 
more women to the church. The 
following statement will show the 
progress of the little Baptist Church 
under my care :— 

* Baptisms— 1875 — November ; 
one woman, two men. 1876—April; 
three girls. July; two men. Nov- 
ember; one man. 1877—February; 
one man, July; one girl, three 
men. October; seven men. 1878— 
February; eight men. May; one 
woman, soven men. July; one 
woman, eight men. November; one 
woman, one girl, seven men. Besides 
this number, there are seven persons 
left of the old church—making the 
present number 61. You will notice 
that the work, though progressing 
slowly, is yet steadily advancing. 
In 1875, 3 persons were received ; 
in 1876, 6; in 1877, 12; in 
1878, 34. I thank God, and take 
courage.” 

Swatow.—Rev. H. L. Mackenzie 
writes, Nov. 28th;—‘‘It will interest 
you. to hear that I have been again 
in the Lu Fung District, and visited 
the scene of the persecution. I 
found the few brethren who used to 
meet for worship still steadfast, 


[ November- 


and had the great satisfaction of 
baptizing one of them, visz., Iong 
Heng, the man who was incorrectly 
reported dead in the beginning of 
June. It was evident that he was 
still suffering from the very severe 
beating he received; but, if I am 
not much mistaken, he has been so 
‘exercised by his “ tribulation 
as to profit greatly by it. I was. 
much pleased with his whole 
manner and spirit, as well as with his 
answers when undergoing examina- 
tion as a candidate for baptism. 
I spent a night at his village, and 
much enjoyed the meeting I bad 
with him and other brethren. We 
have no chapel in Poih Buanas yet, 
so we met in long Heng’s house, in 
a small room improvised into a 
chapel for the occasion. On either 
side of tho said room was a still 
smaller room; in one [ found sleep- 
ing quarters, in the other a cow 
found nightly sheltor! Although 
neither our meeting place nor its 
surroundings wero of the kind one | 
would choose for Church purposes, 
yet we had a very interesting, & very 
‘delightful and encouraging time. 
The good man who was on that 
evening received into the Church of 
God, in presence of a few of his 


fellow-worshippers and _ heathen 


neighbours, had been raised up from 
the very gates of death to confess 
his Lord in baptism, and it was 
indeed an occasion for praise and 
thanksgiving as we thought of 
what great things, the Lord had 
done for us. Only a few months 
before, this man and his companions 
had been wounded and beaten most 
savagely by their enemies, and one 
of their number killed, and now we 


find him still worshipping God, 
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making comparatively light of his 
sufferings, and manifesting a kind 
and forgiving spirit towards his 
persecutors. Was there not in all 
this an abundant answer to prayer 
offered up in China, and beyond 
China, for these tried and afflicted 
men P Surely such-cases as these 
may well encourage us to trust and 
not be afraid, however the Enemy 
may rage.’ We are on the winning 
side, however much we may at times 
seem to be the losers. 

During’ these; three months we 
have baptized about forty adults at 
our stations in the country, some at 
our most distant station Canton- 
wards, more than 100 miles from 
Swatow, and some at our most 
distant station Amoy-wards, about 
45 miles from Swatow. The Lord 
hasten the time when our brethren 
in these places and ourselves shall 
meet in this blessed war of con- 
quest, whose watchword is China for 
Christ !” 

A Gift to the Tao-tai of Chao- 
chow-foo.—“When our native helper 
Khai-lin took the gift [a ster- 
eoscope and views from mission 
friends in Edinburgh, sent at Dr. 
Gauld's suggestion as a slight recog- 
nition of the Tao-tai’s kindness in 
the matter of the hospital site— _ 
Ed.] to the mandarin, he was. 
received very well, and returned in | 
a day or two with a letter of thanks 
written in the oriental style of 
laudation, accompanied by a present | 
of Chinese books to myself and a 
couple of scrolls to be hung up in 
the hospital. The latter, written in 
large characters with his own hand . 


(he being considered very skilful 
with the large pen), are in praise of 
Western medical skill, and having 
his name and seal attached may 
have some interest for the patients. 
When Khai-lin was in the Yamen 
at the Foo city, he had some oppor- 
tunity of explaining the doctrines of 
the Gospel to the chief of the sub- 
ordinates, who asked him questions 
about the truth in connection with 
the persecution in the Lu-fang 
district. So far asI know, whatever 
measure of Christian truth has 
reached the principal Yamen of 
our mission-field has been almost 
entirely through the Medical Miss.on. 
This I mention, not as a personal 
matter, but as an argument in 
favour of the department of work 
which the Lord has privileged me 
to engage Gauld, Swatow, 
12th July, 1878. 

The Chinese in Victoria.—The 
Rev. Daniel Vrooman, for twenty- 
five years a missionary to the Chi- 
nese in Canton, first in the service 
of the American Board, and after 
the withdrawal of their Mission 
from South China, a self-supporting 
missionary, has been appoiuted to 
the superintendence of the Presbrs- 
terian Church’s Mission. to the 
Chinese of Victoria. Mr. Vrooman 
began his labours in Victoria im 
April last. At present he is exp- 
ported in the work by three native 
catechists. In Melbourne itself 
there are about Chimese;: et 
Ballarat and other localities in 
Victoria ther are also numerons, 
and the work of the Mission will be 
to cover the whole field. 
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Cvnitor’s Corner. 


All articles or correspondence intended for insertion in the Recorder, from 


| ports north of Foochow, should be addressed to the ‘** Editor of the Chinese 


Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
Correspondents residing at ports south of Foochow may address their 
communications to Rev. S. L. Baldwain, Foochow. 3 
All communications on business matters should be addressed to the 
“Publisher of the Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai.” 
The editor assumes no responsibility. for the opinions or contimente 
expressed by correspondents. 
All articles must be accompanied by the name of the writer, which will be 
published in connection with them, unless the writer expressly directs otherwise. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has om Bible Society, from which we 
conferred the degree of B. D. upon | also have received a copy but too 
the Rev. Arthur E. Moule. This | late for notice in this issue. 
honor is well merited by the *,* 
recipient, ourgraceful poet-preacher, | A Valued Correspondent Writes :— 
whose prose even is poetical, as; “T should be glad if you would 
witness many passages in his} make the suggestion in the 
account of visits to “Great Valley | + Recorder’ that Christian Scholars 
stream,” in the Oct. number of the | jn the old countrieg¢ of Asia, write 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. upon the theme ‘The desire of all 
— nations.’ Of course such a subject 
Tae North China Herald, in|could be handled only by those, who - 
acknowledging the recept of a pam- | had made long and close study of 


phlet on the Term Question, by S. | the ancient history of the countries 


Wells Williams, L. L. D., puts him where they reside. 

into the ministry, and confers on| Ten or twenty years hence, the 
him the degree of D.D. Doubtless | subject could be discussed more 
our good lay brother will be some- | exhaustively, but there have been 
what surprise to find himself figur- | made already researches sufficient 
ing as ‘‘Rev. S. Wells Williams, |to give materials ‘for intensely 
D.D.” The North China Herald is | interesting papers. 

an educational institution, and per-| Every Christian would rejoice in 


_ haps ought to have the power of |such corroborative proof of our 


conferring degrees; though we | religion, and missionaries could use 
might perhaps demur to its ability |the argument with the heathen, 
of just discrimination in matters of | while ethnologists, comparative 
divinity. It has not gone astray in | philologists and other scientists 
the present instance, however, as|would appreciate the indirect 


_ the Dr. has preached considerably, | contribution to science. Iam not 


and is skilled in theological lore. | prepared to suggest the scholar or 


_ The pamphlet came from the Ameri- scholars in China, who should write 
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_ base ball.” 
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the papers for this country but I am 
sure at the ports or at Peking, with 
access to native libraries, there are 
those qualifi 


Rey. J.C. Hoang, of the Church 
Mission, Ningpo, mentions “cricket” 
as a part of the training given the 
students of his Training College, 
and suggests that their freedom 
from fever and ague through a 
particularly wet season may be 
partly owing to their healthy 
exercise at this game. We would 
be glad to see Mr. Hoare’s example 
in this respect extensively followed. 
Our theologues and other students 
have far too little bodily exercise. 
It would be doing them excellent 
service to give them all a good, 
hearty play, daily at some such 
game as that of cricket. We 
remember that at a certain meeting 
of Presbytery at Geneva, New York, 
when the members were jaded with 
long and close attention to business, 
Rev. Dr. Hogarth moved “that 
Presbytery adjourn to a game of 
That dignified body 
did not care to spread such a motion 
on its records; but it was a good 
and appropriate one, nevertheless. 
Such active exercise will cure 
dyspepsia, and in so doing will 
clear up many gloomy views of 
religious matters and of the state of 
the world in general. Success to 
the cricket ground, as well as to 
all the other departments of the 
Training College | 4 


Mr. Burnell intends returning 
with his wife to Japan, with the 
purpose of spending some years in 
missionary work there. He thinks 
the language difficulty too trifling 
to be mentioned.— Lucknow Witness. 
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We remember to have heard of a 
bovine animal planting himself ona 
railway track with his head defiantly 
set for a tussle with an approaching 
locomotive, which he looked upon 
as a “ difficulty too trifling to 
be mentioned.” History has not 
recorded what he thought about it 
five minutes afterwards; but it is 
said that fresh-killed beef was 
abundant at that locality about that 
time. We opine that Mr. Burnell, 
if he enters at his age into a contest 
with the Japanese language, in the 
spirit indicated by the above extract, 
will by and by “hear something 
drop,” and that which drops will 
not be the Japanese language. We 
say this without the slightest dis- 
respect to Mr. Burnell. We have 
only words of hearty sympathy for 
every earnest evangelistic worker. 
But it would be a very great 
mistake for such a man to launch 
himself into missionary work in a 
country like Japan, with such an 
inadequate notion of the work 
before him as is implied in the 
statement that “he thinks the 
language difficulty too trifling to be 
mentioned.” 

* 
WE extract from the Lucknow Wit- 
ness the following pleasant reference 
to our late excellent friend, Mr. P. 
R. Hunt, the Superintendent of the 
Press of the American Board at 
Peking :— 

‘Our first resting place in India, 
nearly 18 years ago, was under the 
roof of Mr. P. R. Hunt, missionary 
of the American Board, Madras. . 
Although a layman, and in charge 
of the large printing establishment 
of the mission and treasurer, he was 
a genuine evangelist and mission- 
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ary. The patient kindness of the 
man’s spirit and the warmth of his 
christian love for the people of 
India were felt by all about him. 
Perhaps it was the release from four 
months imprisonment on shipboard, 
or perhaps it was the novelty and 
interest of first days in India that 
made his house so attractive, but 
certainly the spirit of our host aided 
in making those few days the most 
restful and pleasant of our lives. 
After 29 years’ service in India, 
Mr. Hunt in 1868 was transferred to 
Peking, and after ten years’ work 
among the Chinese, he fell a victim 
to the famine fever; fell on the field, 
for in ministering to the famished 
Chines? he contracted the disease of 
which he died.” : 

THis number closes the Ninth 
Volume of the Recorprer. Before 
the Volume started on its career, it 
had been determined that the dis- 
cussion of the “Term Question” 
should cease. With the cessation 
of that discussion, many of the 
missionaries seem to have ceased all 
other discussion; and there was for 
a time a great dearth of material. 
We at one time resolved in our 
mind the project of writing a leader 
on the general inutility of the 
Baptist denomination, with a view 


of stirring up Drs. Yates and 


Crawford; another on the incompa- 
tibility of Presbyterianism with the 
age in which we live, to bring out 
Drs. Happer, Nevius, Williamson 
and others; another on the useless- 
ness of Congregationalism in Foreign 
Mission fields, to test the Christian 
serenity of Dr. Blodget, and Messrs. 
Goodrich, John, Lees and others; 
and one on the failures of Wesley- 


anism, to work up our good brothers 
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Piercy, Selby, Scarborough and Hill. 
If any one has been offended by 
what has been said during the year, 
let him reflect on what has not been, 
but might have been said, and be 
thankful! We are glad to report 
an improvement in the matter of 
articles. sent in for publication. At 
the same time, we earnestly renew 
our request to all, to take a practical 
and personal interest in keeping the 
REcoORDER well supplied. with useful 
matter. We extend hearty thanks 
to all who have contributed to our 


columns during the year now closing. 
* 


Miss Lavrence, of the Church 
Mission at Ningpo, in her Annual 
Report, speaks of her great desire 
“to secure the services of some — 
Christian workman—ceither tailor, 
shoemaker, or carpenter—who would 
reside in the school premises,” and 
to whom boys who are not Jikely to 
become scholars might be appren- 
ticed, and thus learn a useful trade, 
under Christian influences. We 
hope that Miss Laurence will meet 
with success in this project, and we 
would be very glad to have the 
result of the experiment reported in 
these columns, for the benefit of 
other missions. It is a point that 
is urged with great force by many 
native Christians, that some provi- 
sion for learning useful trades is 
very necessary for their children. 
There are scarcely any Christian 
masters of any of the trades, who 
could take boys as apprentices ; and 
the difficulties in the way of appren- 
ticing Christian boys to heathen 
masters are very numerous. Not 
every Christian boy’can be expected 
to be either a preacher or a teacher ; 
and some means for making instruc- 
tion in useful trades a part of the 
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training of Christian boys is a great 
desideratum. Will not some of our 
missionaries who have experience 
in this matter narrate it in our 
columns for the benefit of all? Or, 
if experience is lacking, let any one 
who has any “notions” on the 
subject give them free expression. 
The usefulness of the REcoRDER 
would be greatly enhanced by the 
earnest discussion of practical 


- questions of this sort. 


In our last number, we inadvert- 
‘ently gave Sept. 6th, as the date of 
the destruction of the School Build- 
ing, of the Church Mission, on 
Wu-shih-shan, in the city of 
Foochow. The true date was Aug. 
30th; no settlement of the matter 
has as yet been arrived at. Ting 
Tutai was commissioned to settle it, 
but excused himself from the duty, 
professedly on account of illness. 
There can be ‘no doubt that the 
Mission will retain its property, and 
that its damages will be made good 
by the Chinese Government; but, 
besides this, the ringleaders in the 
riot ought to be severely punished, 


Rey. A. B. Hurcuixson sends us a 
critique on the Roman Catholic 
view of the “Trae meaning of the 
answer of Cana,” to which we gave 
a place in our last number. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s able paper will be 
found under our head of ‘ Corres- 
pondence.” We are aware that 
there has been considerable contro- 
versy over the passage in question, 
as toits bearing upon Mariolatry; 
but, for our own part, we would be 
glad to have it appear that the 
phrase rendered “ What have I to 
do with thee?” really meant, as 
used by the Savior, ‘“ What differ- 
ence is there between thee and me?” 
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The reply of Jesus to his mother, as 
it stands in our version, has always 
seemed to us unpleasantly and 
unnecessarily harsh; and the com- 
mentaries in this, as in many other 
places, have failed to satisfy us. 
We do not think it at all necessary 
to the condemnation of Mariolatry, 
that this text should stand in its 
present apparent harshness. If it 
should appear that the Savior’s 
words were those of glad compliance 
with Mary’s request, instead of 
rebuke, the argument from scrip- 
ture against Mariolatry would not 
be weakened; while, as it seems to 
us, a far more pleasant impression 
would be left upon the mind of the 
general reader by this particular 
passage. Besides, the common view 
appears to us very inconsistent with 
the context. The Savior rebukes . 
Mary for hinting at the performance 
of a miracle, and declares that his 
time for working miracles has not 
yet arrived. In the face of this 
statement, Mary gives directions 
to the servants which show that 
she expected a miracle, and then 
the miracle is actually wrought! 
Surely, this sort of interpretation 
rather gives some color. to the 
Roman Catholic claim, that such 
was the influence of Mary that she 
actually induced the Savior to work 
a miracle before his time. But, as 
we have intimated, we see no pro- 
priety in giving this text great 
importance on the question of 
Mariolatry. However, the question 
is, what does the phrase rendered 
“What have I to do with thee?” 
really mean. Mr. Hutchinson brings 
many proofs to sustain the render-. 
ing of the common version, and 
makes out a good case; but when, 
after quoting among other texts 
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Judges, 11, 12; he says, “Any one 
reading carefully the contezt in these 
cases will find that it is impossible 
to understand them as expressing 
any other sentiment than that of 
dissension and difference,” he puts 
the matter a little too strongly. 
Lange, who had probably read the 
context carefully, says, ‘‘ The 
expression is uttered in Judges, 11, 


12; 2 Sam. 16, 10, in friendliness.” 


It would suit the context just as 
well, if Jephthah’s question were to 
read, “What difference is there be- 
tween thee and me, that thou art 
come against me to fight in my 
land?” May it not be that, the true 
solution of this elliptical phrase is 


to be found in supplying different 


words according to the context? 
Thus Jephthah might ask ‘‘ What 
[difference] is there between thee 
and me?” Jesus may have address- 
ed Mary in the same sense. And 
Elisha may have asked the idola- 
trous Jehoram, “ What [agreement | 
is there between thee and me?” 
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Aatices oF Recent Publications. 


Sixth t of the Chinese Hospital and Dispensary, in connection with the 
ndon Mission, Tientsin, for 1876-7. 


Tus report is made by the Rev. 


- Jonathan Lees. The medical work 


seems to be in the hands of Chinese 
physicians. The famine added very 
much to the work of the hospital, 
and “more than once the faithful 
labors of the staff have resulted in 
their own almost mortal sickness.’ 
Mr. Pai (whom we suppose to be 


the chief physician) came very near 
death, recovering after a third 
relapse. A deserved tribute is paid 
to his devoted wife, who was a 
faithful Christian woman, and who > 
lost her life through unremitting 
attention to her husband in his long 


’ | sickness. A very neat and concise 


table of cases during the two years, 


+ 
% 
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gives the following summaries :— 
Diseases—medical, 6,177; surgical, 
3,949 ; eye, 1,264; skin, 2,150. Of 
‘ the persons treated, 9,887 were men; 

- 1,729 women; and 1,911 children. 
Of the patients treated, 13,540 were 
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new cases; 17,874 old cases ; total, 
31,414. Many interesting notes of 
cases treated are given from Mr. 
Pai’s note book; and it is very 
evident that much excellent work is 
done by the institution. 


HG FE TE HE Fi Directions for resuscitating the apparently Drowned, for 


recovering from Opium-poisoning, and for the treatment of Opium-smokers. 


By D. J. Macgowan, M.D. 


Ir is rather late in the day to notice 
this publication. We handed the 
first copy we received'to a medical 
friend for review, but his notice has 
not as yet come to hand. Perhaps 
he is too busy with the practical 
work of Medical Missions to write 
the notice. The pamphlet in 

uestion is put forth to instruct the 
ines in the most recent Western 
Methods for resuscitating the 
drowned, and to give the necessary 
information for the treatment of 


those poisoned by opium, and for 
the cure of opium-smokers. We 


believe that Dr. Macgowan, claims 
to have been the first to introduce 
the treatment of opium-smokers by 
immediate and total abstinence, 
which is now generally adopted, 
and with the most favorable results. 
At any rate, he practiced on that 
rinciple over thirty years ago. The 
k ought to be very useful. It 
would be interesting to know 
whether any lives of persons 
apparently drowned, or of those in 
danger of death from opium poison- 
ing have been saved by the 
pamphlet, since it was first issued. 


Our China Visitor. October Ist, 1878. 


An article in this number narrates 
the preservation of the life of a 
Chinaman, who had been abandoned 
to die, by his relatives. A mis- 
sionary found him, administered 
- medicine, and saved his life. The 
man has since frequently been 
exhorted by his benefactor to listen 
to the gospel, but his uniform reply 
is, “‘no, I expect to be a donkey in 
the next world for you to ride.” 
This at least shows more appreciation 
of service rendered, and more 
gratitude, than is exhibited by many 
men in Christian lands. There are 
several articles of general interest, 
besides the accounts of local 

therings, addresses to native 
Shristians, &c. The account of the 
' Annual Meeting of the Mission, of 

the American Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South, at Shanghai, October 
2-8, is very interesting. Two 
preachers were elected deacons, and 
the two present deacons were elected 
elders. These candidates will be 
ordained by the next Bishop who | 
visits the Mission. The members 
connected with the Mission are 98, 
and the probationers 23. Twenty- 
six adults were baptized during the 

t year. The contribution for 

issions amounted to $137.90—an 
average of $1.94 per member. The 
three Bible Women visited 972 
families during the year, and 
addressed 3708 persons. An inter- 
esting memorial service was held, 
in honor of Bishop Marvin, who 
died soon after his return from 
his visit to the Mission, two years 


ago. 
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THERE is no_ diminution of 
interesting and attractive matter in 
this excellent publication of our 
sisters. Miss Safford contributes 
an interesting paper on the supersti- 
tions of the Soochow women, and 
Miss Laurence’s paper on the 
question, “In what special sense 
are the Chinese ‘in bondage under 
the elements of the world,’ and what 
means should we use for their 
deliverance ?”’ deals with the same 
subject—Chinese superstitions. Miss 
Laurence advocates, besides scrip- 
tural truth, lectures on astronomy, 
physiology, &c., to cure the Chinese 
of their superstitious practices. A 
deeply interesting account of a girl 
connected with the Church Mission 
Boarding-school, in Foochow, is 

iven by Miss Houston; and Miss 
it E. Talmage, of Amoy, contributes 
a touching history of a blind girl. 
In the line of itinerant work for 
Women, Miss Thompson, of Swatow, 
and Mrs. Lechler, of Hongkong, 


November- 


Woman's Work in China, Vol. II, No.1. November, 1878. 


contribute excellent articles. Then 
tkere is a general sketch of Woman’s 
Work for China, by Mrs. Muirhead ; 
and letters full of interest, touching 
various departments of the work, 
from Mrs. Crosette, Mrs. Sprague, 
Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Shaw, Miss 
Howe, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Macintire, 
Miss Horne, Mrs. White, Mrs. 
Moule, Mrs. Sites, Mrs. Meadows, 
Mrs. Talmage and Miss Fielde. An | 
appreciative memorial tribute to the 
late Mrs. Piercy by Mrs. Graves 
and Mrs. Gibson; and a too brief 
notice of the Iate Misses Diedrickson 
and Campbell, of Peking; and the 
mention made of the death of Miss 
Fay, are touching reminders of our 
mortality, and enforce upon us the 


admonition, “ Work while it is day!” 


Fifteen different stations, and about 
the same number of Mission Stations 
are represented in this number. 
We congratulate our sisters on the 
success of their enterprise, and again — 
bid them ‘‘ God speed !” 


Occasional Papers on Chinese Philosop 
The Triune Powers. Known in 


Sau-ts‘ai. 

Accorping to Mr. Alabaster’s 
exposition of Shin-nung’s philoso- 
hy, the “Triune Powers” are 

eaven, Earth and Man. The 
triangle symbolizes the Power of 
God, the Laws of Matter and the 
will of Man—* the influence of each 
of which on equal and united force 
is seen in everything that happens.” 
Shin-nung is credited with elaborat- 
ing the Religion of Humanity, and 
securing its recognition in con- 
nection with the religions of 
divinity and nature already existing. 
Then the Emperor became identified 
with the religion he had established, 
and Huang-ti became the deified 
Humanity, as Fuh-hi had become 
Shang-ti, and Shin-ming, Nature. 
In the closing paragraph, the 
symbolism is thus explained :— 


hy. By Chaloner Alabaster. No. IV. 
e 


Classics as the San-huang or the 


“In the centre was the first great 
symbol, the universe shewn lying 
in the self-ending circle time, and 
manifested in the two great forces 
motion to and from the centre. 
Surrounding this he drew three 
circles faintly marking the relation 
in which the nature of all matter 
hes: hght shewn by darkness, 
virtue by vice, and strength by 
weakness,and symbolling the revolv- 
ing courses of the universe. Without 
this he drew the triangle of the 
living Forces by which the energies 
of matter are brought out, con- 
trolled, directed; and without the 
triangle again, the circle of the all 
containing unity in which those © 
Powers lay. To this first symbol 
later ages added another circle, 
containing in it the three personifi- 


4 
\ 
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cations of the Powers—Shang.-ti 
from whence the impulses of Heaven 
proceed: the Shén, the spirits who 

ive the laws of matter: and the 

héng, the holy sages from whom 
the will and power of man proceeds, 
connecting this new symbol with 
the older one by three lines, and in 
so doing giving new signification to 
the whole ; the new jewel represent- 
ing the external, the old one the 
internal Forces of the universe ; the 
one the spiritual life, the other the 
material nature. The one the Why, 
the other the How; Religion 
and Philosophy, not as in western 
worlds in opposition, but each seen 
to be the complement of the other, 
and so seen joined with each other 
and acknowledged as the only means 
whereby the knowledge of the secret 
is to be obtained.” 
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Perhaps this may be perfectly 
clear to some minds, but we confess 
to being so stupid as not to gain 
much light from it. If religion and 
philosophy are here “seen to be the 
complement of each other,” neither 
the religion nor the philosophy is 
worth much for the advancement of 
the race. We do not admit, either, 
that religion and philosophy are 
antagonistic in western lands. Some 
religionists have been known to pour 
contempt on geology, and some 
scientists, assuming their theories to 
be demonstrated facts, have rashly 

roclaimed the downfall of religion. 

ut true religion and true ‘science 
are not, and cannot be,.in conflict. 
It is only “philosophy, falsely so 
called,”’ that the Bible opposes ; and 
there is much of that sort of philos- 
ophy afloat, both in and out of China. 


The China Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, September and October, 1878. 


Besip£s8 the continuations of articles 
begun in previous numbers, there 
are three new articles in the present 
number. Mr. Arendt, contributes 
“stray notes on subjects in con- 
nection with the late W. F. Mayers’ 
Chinese Reader’s Manual.” He 
mentions the fact that Mr. Mayers 
had intended soon to publish a 
second edition of his Manual, and 
these “notes”’ were prepared, in 
accordance with an understanding 
between the authorand Mr. Mayers, 
to assist in rendering the second 
edition of the Manual as complete 
as possible. Mr. Arendt will now 
give the “notes” to the public in 
successive numbers /of the Review. 
Many of them will doubtless be 
valuable additions to the excellent 
Manual, which they are designed 
to 

Mr. Kingsmill, contributes “Eth- 
nological Sketches from the dawn 
of History.” The present article is 
on the decay of Djow, and the 
struggle with the Turks. The 
reliability of the ancient Chinese 
books, in regard to matters of 


historical fact, is well illustrated by 


/ 


the assertion of the Shi-king, that 
Tai-sze, the wife of King Wan, gave 
birth to one hundred sons; while 
the Tso-chwen only claims eighteen 
for her, which is more within the 
bounds of credibility. 

Mr. De Groot gives us an inter- 
esting sketch of the idol Kwoh 
Shing Wang. the author 
confined himself to the historical 
facts connected with the idol, and 
an account of the worship now given 
to it, his article would have been 
not only instractive, but unobjec- 
tionable. As it is, we have the 
information, for which we are 
thankful, but it is marred by 

refatory remarks that are uncalled 
or, insulting to the Christian 
intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, and contrary to the facts of 
the case. For instance, “although 
snch an extensive idolatry may seem 
deplorable in the eyes of many a 
fervent foreigner, yet it cannot be 
denied that it does not work very 
depravingly upon the national 
mind.” How an intelligent observer: 
of the idolatry of the Chinese, its 
effect upon their intellectual and 
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spiritual being, and its manifold 
developments of evil, can make such 
an assertion as this is beyond our 


‘comprehension. But our author 


goes further than this :—“ The 
worship of their divinities does not 
prescribe to the Chinese that wrong 
principle, that highest love shall be 
cherished towards a perhaps vision- 
ary superior being, and only a 
subordinate place be granted to their 
fellow creatures.” So it appears 
that he not only holds the idolatry 
of the Chinese to be “quite harm- 
less,” as he says in another place, 
but to be quite superior to 
Christianity. The great fundamental 
teaching of our holy religion, that 
of supreme love to God, is summarily 
dismissed as a “ wrong principle,” 
to thus dismiss which it may not be 
difficult for one to do who looks 
upon Jehovah, as “a perhaps 
visionary — being.” Our 
author, merely as a student of 
history, ought to know that the 
most sincere and practical love for 
“ fellow creatures” has always been 
found in connection with supreme 
love for God. It is not the fact 
that ‘‘only a subordinate place is 
granted to their fellow creatures,” 
that troubles the pseudo-philoso- 
phers who wish to consider God a 
visionary being. It is the humbling 
of self before Him in whom “we live 
and move and have our being.”” And 


~ to excuse themselves from this self- 


abasement, they are quite willing to 
speak in complimentary terms of the 
wretched,debasing forms of idolatry, 
that bind in chains of slavish 
superstition so many millions of our 
fellow beings; and to decry the 
teachings of that Christianity to 
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which they are indebted for the 
very intellectual advantages which 
they are basely misusing. Our 
author waxes warm, as he asserts, 
“it may perhaps be suggested that 
the idol-worship of the Chinese is 
even more innocent than any of the 
dogmatic religions of the west,” in 
proof of which he states, “it has 
cost little, nay no blood and tears to 
the nation, which can, alas; not be 
said of the prominent religions of 
Europe and western Asia.” The 
shallow superficiality of reasoning 
that would make Christianity 
responsible for the bloodshed of 
European wars, and exalt at its 
expense the idol-worship of China, 
so readily exposes itself to all calm, 
reflecting minds, that we need not 
tarry here to discuss it. An 
intelligent foreigner, in the midst of 


the intellectual and moral stagnation — 


of China, ate its idolatry, in 
atheistic phrases, is a melancholy 
spectacle. Scarcely more melancholy 
is the fact, that some years ago came 
to our knowledge of a foreign 
official, the son of a Christian 
clergyman, at the bidding of 
“‘woman, less than wife,” bowing 


down to a Chinese idol, and burning 


incense before it! This may, how- 
ever, have been a legitimate fruit 
of the so-called ‘‘liberalism” that 
is far too rife in the foreign 
communities of China. 

We would suggest to the versatile 
writer who has exhausted all the 
letters of the alphabet, in his 
consecutive triliteral combinations 
for signatures, that he hereafter 
adopt his own proper initials, or 
better still his name, of which he 
has no occasion to be ashamed. | 
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